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The NEW IDEA in Teaching Reading .- 
As Embodied in 


A Noteworthy Adoption THE SUMMERS READERS 


By MAUD SUMMERS 


On March 22, 1909, the School Com- The Literature of Childhood Presented in the 
Language of Childhood 
mittee of the City of Boston adopted PEAR- profusely and Beautifully Mustrated from Original Drawings 
By LUCY FITCH PERKINS 
SON S ESSENTIALS OF LATIN FOR These Readers, first of all, establish a knowledge of 
2 = words that relate to the life and action of the child. The 
BEGINNERS for * use in all the High and beginner really lives and acts through his newly-acquired 
vocabulary. Thus he learns to read as he grows in gen- 
eral activity—a natural, all-round development. Very 
Latin Schools of the city. soon the memory and imagination are called into play in 


a most powerful and direct way. The plan of the series 
as a whole is to utilize the child’s most vital experiences 
* Through misinformation, this was named as an in his acquisition of a vocabulary, continually relating 
‘ sys 2 } A his development and growth in language to the things 
‘* exclusive’’ adoption in our advertisement of April that interest and attract him most. 

The Manual provides daily lessons worked out in de- 
29th. tail for the guidance of the teacher. Reading lessons and 

phonic lessons are “a. in orderly sequence. 


PRIMER : 4 pages. Price 32c. By mail, 980. 
FIRST READER: 180 pages. Price 380. = By mail, 45c. 
SECOND READER : 
MANUAL FOR TEACHE Price 50c. By mail, 560. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | FRANK D. BEATTYS & COMPANY, 


Publishers 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
: CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, Western Depository 


When you see.... 


“ES TERBROOK” 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it. As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 


School Superintendents ——= 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 
signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 

_-MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 


tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY, Mfrs., - 143 Liberty Street, New York 
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THE JONES READERS 


= A Five-Book Series 


"4 UNEQUALLED IN THE AMOUNT, RANGE 
, AND QUALITY OF READING MATTER 


The Jones Readers have just been added to the 
Text-Book List of the City of Boston without @ 


dissenting vote. 


The Jones Readers By Grades 
An Eight-Book Series 


These books contain the material in the five-book 
series with some additions in Books IV, V, VI, VII, 
and VIII, making a book-to-a-year series for use in 
the grades below the high school. 


GINNand COMPANY Pablishers 


He 29 BEACON STREET BOSTON 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


Ena@ar O. SI_verR, President 


Summer Schools of 1909 


Boston | July 6th—23rd Evanston’ 


These schools offer an ideal opportunity for special 
study in methods of teaching music and drawing. 


The courses are comprehensive and definite, covering 
just the training needed for classroom work. 


The faculty includes many noted specialists. 


Graduates of the schools occupy important positions 
throughout the United States. 


These are the oldest, the best equipped and the 
most successful Summer Schools in the country. 


Full information and descriptive announcements 
will gladly be sent to any address upon request. 


Eastern School, New England Conservatory, Boston 


WILLIAM M. HATCH, Business Manager 
221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Western School, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 


FRANK D. FARR, Busi Manag 
878 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Jil. 


The Two Best Book Covers 
They’re Sweeping the Country 

_— | Requires no fitting, no 

sticking, no adjusting. 

Made to fit individual 


books. Can put on 
from six to ten per 


minute. Name of book 
printed on side and 


back of each cover. 
The Neatfit Cover 


A one-piece adjust- 
able cover. Broad glu- 
ing surfaces that hold. 
Very easy to adjust. 
No extra pieces to come 
loose. Accurately cut 
and perfectly folded. 
Made in five sizes to fit |-== 
all books. 


The Neatfit Adjustable Cover 


It is just as essential to be up-to-date in book cov- 
ers as it is to choose the best books. There is just 
as much difference between the Neatfit covers and 
those used previous to their invention as there is 
between a horse-car and a modern electric. 

Let us have your order for the coming year. 


We guarantee our stock and fit. 


“THE NATIONAL BOOK COVER CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


May 13, 1909. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave.. NEW YORK 
Man{rs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Chicago, Ill., ‘ 
Cedar Rapids,la., 
Marietta, Ohio, . 
New York State, ° 
Cape May City, N. J., 
Knoxville, Tenn., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., 

Farmville, Va., . 


July 5 to July 23 
June July 3 
June 21 to July 10 
July 5to July 23 
July 5 to July 31 
June 23 to July 31 
May 24 to June 18 
June 30 to July 27 


Charlottesville, Va., June 28 to July 31 
Oceana, Va, June 30 to July 27 
Oklahoma City, Okla, June 7 to June 25 


New Orleans, La.,_ . June 21 to July 31 
La Fayette, La., ° ‘ May 31 to July 31 
Natchitoches,La, ..- May 31 to July 31 
Baton Rouge,La.,_ . - May 31 to July 31 
Ruston, La., . May 31 to July 31 


Send for Prospectus 


The Prang Educational Company 
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‘DISREGARD FOR LAW. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, : 
Kansas City. 


We are reaping the fruit of that teaching that has 
been gradually growing up in the public mind for 
more than a third of a century,—the disregard of 
law and order. A sentimental feeling fostered in 
many homes is that it is fair to do questionable 
things relating to busthess transactions, provided 
one is not found out. Disregard and evasion of 
law, by hook and crook, are the most dangerous 
and insidious evils that threaten our homes and 
our nation. 

Home teaching is responsible for much of the 
evils of which we complain, because it is the fashion 
to overlook childish waywardness and wilfulness, 
and neglect to enforce obedience to authority. In 
many homes the children defy the parents, and in 
some a maudlin sentimentality is practiced so that 
when the child enters school it is a law unto itself. 
Honesty and obedience are very old-fashioned vir- 
tues, but they are very excellent ones. If this na- 
tional disease is to be cured, we must go to the very 
root of it, to the homes, where the children must be 
taught to respect and obey regularly constituted 
authority. When proper discipline is enforced in 
the homes, school discipline is more easily main- 
tained without friction. A school is a place in 
which each pupil should do his best work quietly 
and without interference. 

I am not an advocate of harsh and stern meas- 
ures, or an advocate of brutality in order to enforce 
discipline, but the old-time firmness is far better 
than the lawless sentimentality indulged in by 
many misguided parents of the beers No child 
will die because it is taught to obey at home and in 
school. It is better for him to behave than to be- 
come a bold, defiant braggart, or, worse still, a 
bully, or a sneak. Unless proper discipline is 
maintained and enforced, the homes and the 
schools are simply hot-beds of anarchy. If the 
public press in connection with the schools will in- 
sist that the American child, as well as the grown 
man, must obey all needful laws and regulations, 
then public sentiment would soon tone itself up to a 
wise and rational system of child management. 
Under such influences it would be an easy matter 
to establish the right kind of obedience in the 
schools and homes. But to make a hero of an un- 
ruly, vicious child is to ruin him forever. It is re- 
garded as the highest duty of public officials to 
bring offenders to judgment, but we forget just 
how a wilful child may become a criminal by the 
anathematizing a teacher who tries to save the boy. 

It is pre-eminently on the side of the will that 
our entire system of educating children needs 
strengthening. Education should teach self-con- 
trol. When one has complete possession of him- 
self, he is the owner of the greatest gift this earth 
confers. To be self-possessed, patient, firm, judi- 


cial; to weight evidence; to be governed by reason; 
to waive immediate prospective benefits in the in- 
terest of higher and better things in the future; to 
be calm in adversity and deep sorrow; to face diffi- 
culties and calumnies unmoved, and having the 
consciousness of right on one’s side, are among the 
best assets of the genuinely educated man or 
woman. Character is not the inspiration of genius ; 
it is building up line upon line with faith in the true 
and the right. With the individual it all depends 
upon the life he has lived and the life he has de- 
termined to live. Ifthe teacher or pupil decides to 
make self-service, instead of public service, the 
goal of achievement, disaster is sure to follow. 

Crises and emergencies arise in the lives of all, 
and unless one has the foundation principles thor- 
oughly imbedded and rock-ribbed in his mental 
constitution he is easily broken into fragments and 
crushed. It is the spirit in one that keeps his head 
above the waves and his vision clear. The world 
wants steady workers, not the do-nothings who act 
as figureheads. The intelligent, busy men, who 
are efficient in service, are all needed, wherever 
they may be. Great interests do not manage 
themselves,—not even in Kansas City. Too many 
boys and young men are white-livered quitters. 
They lack grit, determination, will power, iron in 
the blood. They won’t stick! Too much plaster- 
ing down the hair in the middle, too many smokers, 
too many costly and frivolous habits that spell ruin 
large! The old spirit of heroic determination is 
lacking. They fail to realize that every successful 
man has force of character, and is endowed with en- 
ergy. Only the resolute, hardy, disciplined man 
can succeed in the storms and trials of life. - Up 
and at it early and late, should be the motto of 
every youth and young man who expects to put 
his life outside the zero column. 

I believe one of the most serious defects in our 
entire educational system, from the nursery through 
the post-graduate work in our best universities, is 
that the teachers and professors carry too much of 
the loads for the learners,—that they explain and 
direct and lift the learners over too many hard 
places. The best start is certainly given in the 
lowest primary work, but primary methods are con- 
tinued too long and carried too high up. A child 
should not always be a baby. Instead of the pu- 
pil doing his own thinking for himself, the teacher 
not only sets the thinking, the manner of doing it, 
but then does it, the child remaining the passive 
recipient. The text-books, too, are gotten up to 
make everything as easy as possible, a sort of bi- 
cycle road, from which every stone and earth knob 
have been removed. The pupils are slided over the 
hard places so easily that they really do not get 
hold of anything thoroughly enough to understand 
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it. The American teachers do not only the think- 
ing, but very nearly all the work for the pupils, as 
compared with the European teachers. ; 

There are two sides, however, to this question. If 

one looks for a moment at the mechanical equip- 
ment of a modern elementary school, or a high 
school, he is confounded at the outlay in most of 
them in the way of relief maps, the botanical, bio- 
logical, zoological, and geological specimens la- 
beled ready for examination, or awaiting inspec- 
tion and investigation. Colored maps, plates, and 
all the improvements added to kindergarten, class- 
room, and laboratory,—all there to arouse the 
praises of the parents, the approbation of the teach- 
ers, and to cloy the senses of the pupils. Equip- 
ments are to be seen ata glance as are billboard 
advertisements. Everything is so well illustrated 
and so simplified that all the pupil has to do is to 
turn his eyes and see, and his ears to listen, and 
literally he drinks it all in and becomes a scholar 
without an effort. Yet this will not educate. 
What I would emphasize is, that an education made 
so easy is no education. It is a make-believe. 
There are no short cuts to learning a subject. Get 
wise quick is a fallacy, the same in education as 
in business. Illustrations are helps, but they can 
never take the place of long-continued toil. I 
quote the following sound advice from an English 
schoolmaster, who has been looking for ten years 
into American schools :— 
’ “Unquestionably such misuse is made when a 
teacher, setting a problem that involves a sphere and 
chord, takes from his desk a glass ball pierced at 
different points and draws two wires through it at 
the proper angles. The pupil who cannot draw 
with compasses a line upon his paper plane that in 
his mind’s eye is a perfect globe, will be harmed, 
not helped, by all the glass globes ever blown. 

“The ‘pony’ is the worst possible mount for the 
youthful traveler toward the mountain tops of 
knowledge. No human being ever learned Latin 
or Greek from an ‘interlinear.’ But no unbiased 
observer can be blind to the fact that the impa- 
tient American spirit, desirous of concrete results 
in return for the least possible expenditure of time 
and toil, is apparent in matters educational as well 
as industrial. The warning of the great English 
chemist, Sir William Ramsey, in his address to the 
Society of Chemical Industry in this city is timely, 
for his words apply universally, and not only 
to his own profession :— 

“*The education of a chemist must be conceived 
in the sense that it consists in an effort to produce 
an attitude of mind rather than to instill definite 
knowledge. In short, it is the inventive faculty 
which must be cultivated. My contention is that 
most of the lads who enter a chemical laboratory 
are able to receive some inspiration or to have a 
latent inspiration developed, which will fit them to 
become inventive chemists. 
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“*Above all, not too much teaching. The es- 
sense of scientific progress is the well-worn method 
of trial and failure. It is simply horrible to think 
of the travesty of teaching in vogue in some of our 
colleges, where everything is provided, and where 
the students add one solution to another by word of 
command and record their results in special note- 
books constructed for the purpose. What do they 
learn? To obey? That should have been taught 
in the nursery. Manipulation? Manipulation 
consists in constructing what is required, not in 
using what is given. I had rather see a youth com- 
mit the “Aeneid” to heart than carry out such time- 
wasting, soul-destroying routine operations. The 
first may result in a stronger memory; the second 
is fatal to originality!’ ‘s 

“To develop a strong body and a vigorous mind 
depends upon exercise, and exercise_must bring. 
fatigue and soreness before the child’s frame can 
grow into symmetrical strength of bone, muscle, 
and sinew. It can be fed and pinched and patted into 
plumpness ; but it is exercise only, taken regularly, 
and gradually increased in severity under the guid- 
ance of skilled instructors, that makes the athlete. 
What is true of the sound body is true of the sound 
brain. ‘Education made easy’ can only make 
stunted or flabby minds. 

“The Japanese, who have the admiration of the 
entire world to-day, do not deceive themselves con- 
cerning this vital feature of national development. 
Professor John Perry, former president of the 
British Institute of Electrical Engineers, who is 
visiting this country after a service of four years in 
the University of Tokio, attributes the advance of 
Japan among the nations largely to its system of 
education. He says :— 

“*T have heard the remark that Japanese officials 
have been making over here in America, at ban- 
quets and elsewhere, that Japan is the intellectual 
child of America. Nothing could be further from 
‘The truth. Japan is about one thousand years in 
advance of England, and, I fear, of America, too. 
It is a question whether we will ever catch up with 
her. 

“in the first place, the Japanese are not imita- 
tors. They are originators, strikingly prone to 
original investigation. You must remember that 
their civilization began long before ours did. I had 
not long been a professor with Japanese students 
in my classes before I made a striking discovery. 
I discovered that while the American or English 
youth is reading romances, the Japanese man is 
reading Macaulay and Herbert Spencer. Com- 
mon sense and subtlety, those are the most pro- 
nounced characteristics of the Japanese mind. 
They read and study what I fear the English and 
American youth knows he ought to study and don’t. 
They actually spurn trash. They are serious- 
minded.’ ” 


Organized play is freer than free play.— Luther H. Gulich, 
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OLD-AGE ANNUITIES., 
BY F, W. COBURN. 


The pension possibilities for teachers that lie in 
old-age annuities, voluntarily contracted for, still 
await development in this country. In the con- 
sideration of schemes by which educational work- 
ers may provide for the years in which, barring the 
contingency of premature death, there is almost ab- 
solute certainty of impaired earning capacity, it is 
somewhat strange that opportunities offered by the 
annuity to secure a definite annual income in old 
age have not more generally been investigated. 

To many a teacher, and particularly to those 
who have no dependents, the old-age annuity offers 
distinct advantages over the various life insurance 
policies commonly written. As offered by some 
insurance companies doing a national business, and 
in the state of Massachusetts by certain savings 
banks which have been empowered to open depart- 
ments for sale of industrial life insurance at cost, 
it affords a method of self-pensioning which is well 
worthy of exposition as an alternative to the con- 
tributory pension schemes that are being adopted 
in some of our larger cities. Excellent as these 
systems may be for some communities, they are 
not particularly adaptable to smaller cities and 
villages. Even in their best estate they often re- 
quire cumbersome machinery, operation of which 
takes the time and thought of some of the school 
people whose activities might better be employed 
otherwise. 

That old-age annuities are less commonly writ- 
ten in this country than in some European coun- 
tries, as, for example, in thrifty France, is not due to 
their being less adaptable for use here, but simply 
to the fact that comparatively few American life in- 
surance companies have ever made any attempt to 
push them. It is generally conceded among life 
insurance experts that the chances for profit are 
greater in handling life insurance policies rather 
than annuities. Hence the ubiquitous life insur- 
ance agent, whose earnings are conditioned by the 
percentage he gets on premiums, talks up pretty 
nearly every kind of policy except the old-age an- 
nuity contract. Although several companies 
offer attractive annuity propositions, only one or 
two make any special effort to keep them con- 
stantly before the public. 

Yet the teacher who appreciates his personal 
advantage as exceeding in importance the advan- 
tage of the keen and energetic life insurance agent 
may often do well to ask him, after he has finished 
his exposition of the value of endowment and gold 
bond policies, to quote rates on an annuity. For 
that is the particular form of insurance that many 
an educator needs most. 

In Massachusetts the old-age annuity is likely 
henceforth to gain in favor with teachers because 
public attention is being called to it through the 
successful working out of the plan of savings-bank 
life insurance and old-age annuities, as authorized 
by the legislature in 1907. 

This scheme of utilizing the savings institutions, 
which successfully handle more than $700,000,000 
of the accumulations of the people, to give wage- 
earners the benefit of various forms of insurance at 
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actual cost is attracting much attention every- 
where. Already there is a likelihood that permis- 
sive legislation of the same general character as in 
Massachusetts may be urged in the New York 
legislature during the forthcoming session, and 
other states which have well-developed savings- 
bank systems are reasonably certain, sooner or 
later, to follow the Bay state’s lead. 

So that teachers living in some states will have 
a choice between the annuities of the insurance 
companies and those of the “savings and insurance 
banks” as they are legally denominated in Massa- 
chusetts. They will also, if the example of the 
Bay state is generally followed, be constantly 
under the influence of the unpaid solicitation of 
public-spirited citizens who see in the savings in- 
surance movement one of the great humanitarian 
impulses of the age. 

Some of the specific features of the annuity fea- 
ture of the Massachusetts plan are worth setting 
forth as showing precisely what a teacher who 
wishes to attend to the matter of his own old-age 
pension can accomplish by means of savings-bank 
annuities. 

Take the case of a teacher who has no de- 
pendents and whose fear is not so much that of 
premature death as of being left in a state of in- 
digence after the years of usefulness have been 
passed. The kind of annuity such a teacher would 
look for is one involving the lowest possible rates. 
The state of Massachusetts has assured these. 
Among the tables issued by State Actuary 
Robertson G. Hunter, from his office at 161 
Devonshire street, is one that shows easy monthly 
payments for securing annuities that begin to run 
at the ages of sixty or sixty-five. The maximum 
annuity which a savings bank may pay on the life 
of any one citizen is $200; but it would, of course, 
be possible for a teacher by working through two 
or more banks to get protection of this character 
to any amount desired. 

An annuity of $200 for a man, beginning to be 
paid at the age of sixty-five, would cost one who 
started in at the age of twenty to secure it a 
monthly premium of ninety-six cents. If he began 
at thirty, $1.62; at forty, $3.02. Should he desire 
that the annuity begin to run earlier, as at the age 
of sixty, his monthly premium, starting from the 
age of twenty would be $1.64; from thirty, $2.84; 
from forty, $5.58. These figures might seem to 
be of a nature to tempt forehanded teachers to pro- 
vide against the contingency of superannuation. 

On account of the lower mortality among 
women they must, necessarily, pay somewhat 
higher rates for these annuities. A young woman 
of twenty planning to secure for herself a fqur-dol- 
lar-a-week pension during her lifetime after sixty- 
five must pay into the bank $1.14 monthly. If she 
starts to pay premiums at thirty she is charged 
$1.94; at forty, $3.60. If she thinks that sixty-five 
is too long to wait, and wishes to begin to get her 
money from the bank at sixty, the rate starting 
from twenty years is $1.24; at thirty years, $3.22; at 
forty years, $6.34. 

Some teachers having persons to whom they 
would like to leave money in case of death before 
the age at which the annuity begins to run might 
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prefer a form of contract under which the full 
amount of the premiums paid in goes to the bene- 
ficiary in case of prior death of the annuitant. Mr. 
Hunter has prepared rates for this class of pro- 
spective annuitants. The following figures give a 
view of the general character of the rates :— 


Age. Monthly Deposits for MonthlyDeposits for 
$100 Annuity Beginning $100 Annuity Beginning 
at Age 60 at Age 65, 


to handle the many, and often extremely compli- 
cated types of policies and contracts that some of 
the great insurance companies have elaborated, it 
was purposed that enough of the standard forms 
-should be issued to meet the needs of various 
classes of people. Some persons, for example, 
like the idea of combining life insurance with an 
old-age annuity. Policies of this kind are being 
“written by the Bay State savings banks which have 
-been authorized to do an insurance business. 
The monthly premium for $500 insurance up to 
the age of sixty-five, diminishing $100 each year 
.during the next five years, and with $100 annuity 
commencing at sixty-five, is, for a person whose 
.age at the next birthday is eighteen, $1.03 ; for one 
of twenty-four, $1.38; one of twenty-nine, $1.61; 
-one of thirty-nine, $2.51. 

For Massachusetts teachers this savings-bank 
insurance plan already clearly obviates the neces- 
-sity of further development of special pension sys- 
‘tems. The state has provided the necessary ma- 
-chinery. The scheme is in working operation. 
«Only two savings banks, it is true, have at this writ- 
ving established insurance departments, but these 
are represented throughout the state by agencies 
at other savings banks, at welfare institutions, de- 
xpartment stores, labor union headquarters, and 
elsewhere, so that practically every community is 
~within easy reach of an agency, at which the requi- 
site arrangements can be made. An active busi- 
ness is already being done in a number of indus- 
trial establishments, where from one-fourth to 
one-third of the employees have taken out insur- 
ance or old-age protection of this kind. _Practi- 
-cally all the important philanthropic associations 
-of the state have become interested in the project 
-to make incentives to save as numerous and cogent 
as incentives to spend. Hard-headed business 
‘men and professional people have come generally 
-to perceive that this Massachusetts plan, which 
President Roosevelt approved in his message 
‘to Congress, offers encouragement to thrift 
and foresight such as has not heretofore been pre- 
-sented to the people of any American state. 

In the circumstances it will be strange if teach- 
ers who belong usually to the thrifty class do not 
manifest their interest in the least expensive and 
most carefully safeguarded scheme of self-pension- 
ing that has yet been devised. The savings insur- 
ance facilities thus far are available only for citizens 
of Massachusetts; but, as indicated before, there is 
a strong probability that the idea will ere long be 
“practically realized in several other states. 
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EDUCATION FOR LIFE. 
BY DIRECTOR ALDRICH, 
Clarkson School, Potsdam, N. Y. 

When surveyors, tanners, and rail-splitters be- 
come presidents of the nation, and iron workers as- 
sume control of billion-dollar steel trusts, and news- 
boys become presidents of universities, there is very 
little that the American boy might not Ae justified 
in aspiring unto, in the lengthening span of human 
life. 

They are bidding for commercial supremacy from 
the standpoint of unexampled natural advantages, 
a semi-continent, more completely self-contained 
in an economic sense than any society has ever 
before enjoyed. This is the only nation which has 
ever comprised within its borders one compact, 
uninterrupted territory, possessing all of the mate- 
rials in abundance and the inherent moral elements 
for world-wide trade relations. 

Boldness and fertility of mind are the natural 
birthrights of her citizens. As Mr. Carnegie has 
epitomized it—it is “brains, capital, and labor,” 
that is making for the supremacy of this country. 
Coupled with this is a so-called vigorous circula- 
tion of intelligence which the world has never be- 
fore witnessed. There is directing vigor, in a 
nation of freemen. They are born to have do- 
minion, to rule and to organize, if not politically 
at least commercially and industrially, with a rest- 
less inventiveness. It marks our people as pos- 
sessing, next to wealth, the necessary resources 
and forces for industrial supremacy. The process 
of searching out and sifting ideas and men goes 
on, from top to bottom in every line of industry to- 
day. 

“T think,” said Mr. Schwab, “that there never 
was a greater opportunity for any man,—working- 
man or manager,—who has to use his brains than 
to-day. Never has there been such a scarcity of 
the special men that great manufacturing concerns 
and capitalists desire.” 

The very touchstone of American life, success 
and prosperity, seems to have been crystallizing 
around what President Roosevelt has called the 
strenuous life. With him it is an axiom that suc- 
cess comes only to those who lead the life of en- 
deavor. The simple acceptance of this funda- 
mental fact of American life, the acknowledgment 
that the law of work is the fundamental 
law of our being, will help us start aright 
in facing not a few of the problems that confront 
us from without and from within. There is the 
prime need of remembering that, after all has been 
said and done, the chief factor in any man’s suc- 
cess or failure must be his own character; that is, 
the sum of his common sense, his courage, his 
virile energy and capacity. Nothing can take the 
place of this individual factor. How true these 
principles are is well illustrated in the life and char- 
acter of the President himself. 

This, then, is the life we are educating for, as 
seen in America to-day, a life of endeavor, of con- 
quest, of getting and having dominion of the forces 
and resources of nature to the betterment of 
human life and the advancement of civilization. It 
is clear to every right-thinking American parent 
that old-world education will not do for new-world 
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conditions. The boys and girls of America have a 
right to an education that will awaken their facul- 
ties, develop latent powers, open up possibilities, 
enable them to find themselves and to do their 
work in a world of working people. 

This is the new American life. This is the 
country in which we are called upon to educate the 
youth for its coming age of work and power, 
dominion and supremacy. How is it to be ef- 
fected? By what avenues will its domains be 
reached? What guiding star is visible? What 
chart and compass have we on this wide sea of un- 
known and untried times, with no past experience 
to fall back upon? 

Out of the ebbing and flowing tides of educa- 
tional theories some things have been left upon the 
shores of real value. Among these we reckon the 
need of manual and of physical development and 
training in the education of youth. The diatribes 
of fifty years ago, inveighing not only against the 
uselessness of purely intellectual training of the 
young, but most heavily against the “accomplish- 
ment” idea, have had their effect. Some of them 
were thrown like 13-inch shells into the broadsides 
of the classical schools ; but they were very effec- 
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tive in attacking the strongholds of mediaevalism: 
in all education at all worthy the name at that 
time. 

Apart entirely from the utilitarian purpose of 
this new education of the young, there is much 
larger value accruing to it. It lies in the recog- 
nized need of exercising girls in those activities 
common to their sphere of life, just as in the case 
of boys it is of inestimable advantage to exercise’ 
them in those branches of work which develop- 
their skill of hand and craftsmanship. | It is not the 
idea that they shall forthwith get their living by 
such craft. Its possession does dignify labor. 
Perchance it will permit them to dig, if they have 
a hoe, at such times when humanity has always- 
shown itself ashamed to beg. The gymnasium is- 
not alone sufficient. The most healthful, recreative, 
and instructive physical exercises are those in: 
the category of manual training and its allied de- 
velopments. 

This combination modern education sets forth. 
It seeks not repression of life, but expression. It 
favors election rather than compulsion of studies. 
It tends to foster the social amenities of life rather 
than the habits of the recluse. 


a 


It is the right of every person to enjoy the world in which he lives. One’s. 
Opportunity for enjoyment is immensely increased if he knows and can appreciate 


the things he naturally meets by the way. 


It does not at all follow that other things. 


are not to be taught the child; but the outdoor things certainly should be taught him.— 


Liberty H. Bailey. 


FORESTRY A WORLD-WIDE STUDY. 


The protection of the forest in the United States 
is one of the most conspicuous problems of the 
many embraced in the,conservation of our national 
resources. That we have been wasteful of our 
timber supplies requires no argument. That we 
can afford to remain as wasteful of them without 
bringing upon us a timber famine cannot be 
brought to our attention too seriously or too 
speedily. 

In this study and practice of forest protection we 
have the benefit of the experience of other civi- 
lized nations, to whom the problem has come quite 
as realistically as to ourselves. For we are not 
warranted in imagining that we are pioneers in this 
salvation of our timber crop. Forestry is no new 
thing. It is practiced by every nation worthy the 
name, except China and Turkey. The more ad- 
vanced and progressive countries have all made a 
careful study of their timber supplies. 

Japan antedates all other lands in the conserva- 
tion of its forests. They were under control be- 
fore the birth of Christ. During the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era edicts relative to plant- 
ing forests on watersheds, to prevent floods, were 
passed and rigidly enforced. To-day Japan’s 
state forests embrace 33,000,000 acres, and the net 
revenue from them is $8,000,000 a year. Two 
thousand million cubic feet of timber is their an- 
nual yield. Private forests are also under govern- 


ment supervision; they must be handled so as to- 
keep the forest cover, specially of mountain slopes, 
intact. 

Roumania has reclaimed 18,000,000 acres of 
sand dunes by forest planting, and some of the 
large private woodlands are carefully managed. 
The government distributes forest seeds and seed-- 
lings to communes, corporations, and schools. 

Russia’s forests are vast, 575 million acres in 
European Russia, and 350 million acres in Asiatic 
Russia. The government owns about 89 per cent. 
of the forest lands. Over $30,000,000 worth of 
timber is exported annually. As far back as 250 
years ago laws governing forest protection were 
passed, and subsequently Peter the Great made 
these more stringent. There is at present a 
forest-protection committee in each province and 
district, with thorough control of all forest-cutting 
and planting. Over 100 million acres of private 
woodlands have been placed under supervision as 
protection forests, and government officials deter- 
mine how they shall be used. 

One hundred and fifty million of the 180 million 
acres of the forests of India under British control 
are state lands. There are three classes of forest, 
—reserved, protected, and unclassed. Only the re- 
served forests are permanent, the others being 
under governmental supervision only. ‘Forest 
conservancy,” as the English term it, was begun 
early in the nineteenth century, and has been in- 
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creased as the decades have passed. Specially are 
the teak forests of Burmah protected, as that wood 
is of the highest value for many purposes. Plant- 
ing trees is carried on on a large scale, and mil- 
lions of acres are now effectively protected against 
tavage by fire. 

Hungary has twefity-three million acres of tim- 
ber land, and exports over $10,000,000 worth of 
wood annually. There has been government su- 
pervision for thirty years, and the law provides 
that all cleared land that is unfit for farming must 
be reforested within six years after it has been 
cleared. The state has nurseries, and ten million 
seedlings are raised each year for free distribution. 
Bounties are paid for forest planting on waste land 
owned by private parties. 

Austria has twenty-four million acres of forest, of 
which only 7 per cent. belongs to the state. Yet 
these state timber ranges are so admirably 
handled that they yield the handsome yearly reve- 
nue of $5,000,000. There is no taxation of private 
forests in which forestry is practiced, and this sys- 
tem is a great success. The most conspicuous 
fruit of Austrian forestry is the reforesting of a 
region known as the “Karst,” a stretch of barren 
lands along the shores of the Adriatic. This 
region had been denuded of its trees to furnish 
ship timber and other woods for Venice. Already 
400,000 acres have been replanted under the super- 
vision of the forestry association, and the work 
done here is a conspicuous success. 

France has suffered frightfully from forest de- 
vastation. Two-thirds of the torrents of Europe 
are in France. One thousand four hundred and 
‘sixty-two brooks and mountain streams are classi- 
fied as dangerous. The erosion of the hill slopes 
by these torrents became so alarming that the state 
was forced to deal with the problem. It acquired 
much of the denuded area, and has set about re- 
forestration in earnest. Already 163 of the tor- 
rents are under entire control, and 654 almost 
completely so. The sand dunes of Gascony have 
‘been almost entirely planted in forest, and the gov- 
ernment possesses a property there at present 
‘worth $10,000,000. Forestry is a live problem in 
France, as she is compelled to import $30,000,000 
worth of timber -annually, on which there are ex- 
penses of $6,000,000 in duties and $10,000,000 in 
freight. 

Germany’s experiments in forestry are in ad- 
‘vance of those of any other nation. They are sci- 
entific and thorough, and are resulting in an in- 
creasing timber crop and profits all the time. 
Forestry in Germany has raised the average yield 
of timber from twenty cubic feet per acre in 1830 
to sixty-five cubic feet in 1904. In profits the net 
returns in 1850 were twenty-eight cents per acre, 
while in 1904 they had risen to $2.50. The quality 
of the saw timber has in the same time improved 
threefold. Never were the German forests in bet- 
ter condition than at present. The total net reve- 
nue from the state forests of Prussia is $17,000,- 
000; while Wurtemberg leads the world in net 
revenue from her government reserves, a sum of 
$6.60 per acre. 

Canada also is paying strict attention to her for- 
est reserves, of which there are over 200 million 
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acres. There is a “forest office” in connection 
with the department of the interior, and since 1901 
there has been a highly efficient protective service 
of fire rangers. In the central prairie regions, 
which were practically treeless, the farmers have 
been freely supplied by the forest office with 
seven million seedlings for forest planting. 

Strange to say, the two nations that are far in 
the rear of other nations in the matter of scientific 
or practical forestry are Britain and the United 
States. In the case of Britain this is more easily 
accounted for. Her land area is so small and the 
density of her population so large that she has 
limited possibilities for forestration. Then she 
has the forests of Norway and Sweden nearby to 
draw on for timber, and she has the vessels to trans- 
port it; but these continental forests are rapidly 
being drained of their best woods, and Britain is 
beginning to think of what she can best do with 
her own waste lands. 

It is but recently that the United States has be- 
gun to think seriously about the conservation of 
her forests. This has been forced upon her by the 
terrific slaughter of her woodlands for lumber, for 
railway ties, and for wood pulp. Now she is 
awake to the fact that nothing short of a timber 
famine awaits her in the near future unless she is far 
more cautious in the use of her timber belts. She 
cannot long continue to be an exporter of lumber 
and timber with her ever-expanding home needs. 
Every year she is consuming from three to four 
times the wood that her forests are producing. In 
time she will be necessitated, at the present rate 
of consumption, to take all the forest product that 
Canada can spare. 

Already 160 million acres have been set 
aside as forest reserves. Fire wardens have 
been appointed in all these reserves. Private 
forest owners seem to be growingly amen- 
able to suggestions from our government forestry 
experts. This is specially true of the wood-pulp 
producers. In all the plans she may propose for 
conservation of her forests, the United States has 
one great advantage in having before her the ex- 
periences and experiments of other nations that 
have long been trying to solve the problem that 
now so startlingly faces her; and while she will not 
slavishly follow the plans of other nations, her 
own experiments will certainly be enriched by 
their successes and failures. The key to many of 
our timber problems will, to a large degree, be 
found in the keeping of those countries which have 
achieved eminent success in forest conservation. 
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CHILD LABOR. 


No child under fourteen should work in any 
confining occupation while school is in session un- 
less he has graduated from the eighth grade. 

No child under fourteen should work in any 
factory, mill, mine, or other physically harmful, 
stunting, or arresting-development occupation. 

On these two commandments hang ali the law 
and the gospel of child-labor life. 


Chicago is to magnify its vacation schools, ap- 
propriating $30,000 extra therefor. 
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HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. J. N. HURTY, 
State Health Commissioner of Indiana. 


If the health of school children is not built up in 
our schools, where and when shall it be built up? 
Leave it to parents? Then leave education to par- 
ents. They will attend to the education about as 
well as they attend to the health of their children. 
What a wicked thing an unhealthful schoolhouse 
is. | Unhealthful surroundings for hogs and 
chickens would be counted foolish and extravagant. 
Then what is it to have unhealthful surroundings 
for school children? Does some one say, “Our 
schoolhouses are not unhealthful”? Then, why 
did 1,339 school children die in Indiana in 1908? 
Why were there over 20,000 cases of sickness 
among our school children in the same year? 
Why were 429 schools closed for longer or shorter 
periods on account of sickness? 

“Caught their sickness at home,” did they? Then 
why did the 20,000 sick children get well when they 
were kept out of school and stayed at home? We 
now thoroughly understand that the foundations 
of knowledge and morals must be laid in child- 
hood. How about the foundations of health? 
Shall they be laid in adult life? If they are to be 
laid in adult life, how solid will be the sub-founda- 
tions of ill-health laid in school life? Why insan- 
ity? Why ruffianism? Why crime? Are they 
solely in the blood, or is it possible that a percent- 
age is started in school life? Is it not likely that 
children with defective eyesight, defective hearing, 
defective respiratory apparatus, who are forced to 
struggle against these defects, and who are scolded, 
set back, and punished because they cannot keep 
up with normal children, are forced into insanity, 
crime, and ruffianism? 

We are, indeed, a wasteful and extravagant 
people ; for to force children into unsanitary school- 
houses and thus force upon them sickness and 
death, and thus to cultivate physical defects, and 
thus to produce not a little insanity, crime, and 
ruffanism, is, indeed, wasteful and extravagant. 
It is wicked, too. 

Why do not teachers refuse to teach in unsanitary 
schoolhouses? Such  schoolhouses are slow 
poison. In general life in Indiana, one in eight 
persons die from consumption; among teachers 
one in 5.3. The annual death rate in the whole 
state was 13.26 in 1,000 in 1908. The death rate 
among teachers was 16.7. Surely, teachers should 
look more carefully after their health. To teach in 
an unsanitary schoolhouse is to daily take small 
doses of poison. Of course, some will survive the 
poison, and again, many will be made invalids, and 
others will die early. Teachers have a right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Unsani- 
tary schoolhouses take life, abridge liberty, and de- 
stroy happiness. Fully seventy per cent. of the 
schoolhouses in Indiana are unsanitary. The 
kidnapping of Willie Whitla excited the nation. 
The killing of the 1,339 school children in Indiana 
in 1908 made not a ripple, even in Indiana. 
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PLAYGROUNDS. 


BY JOHN J. LYNCH, 
He!roke, Mass. 


A few years ago, in several American cites, a 
few kindly women and men started a new activity 
in the interests of children which to-day has be- 
come the great playground movement of United 
States. The reasons and motives which aroused 
their attention and activity were the value of 
physical activities in the proper training and de- 
velopment of children, the necessity of adequate 
and properly equipped play spaces for children, and 
the proper equipment of school buildings and 
properties to promote and secure the health of 
children. 

They were alarmed at the tendency of growing 
cities to use all available spaces for building pur- 
poses, thereby absolutely depriving children of 
their natural rights to play. 

Educators and observant citizens, especially pa- 
triotic women, alert to the questions of children’s 
training, realized that the absences of those oppor- 
tunities for play weakened the child, and where the 
absences were more prevalent and congestiveness 
more compact there the dangers were most immi- 
nent to sound citizenship. 

Playgrounds can be used for the educational 
training of weak and delicate children, who can be 
assembled there on pleasant days, and, through a 
combination of play and study, strengthened in 
mind and body. We have too long neglected our 
weaker children mentally and physically. Society 
owes a higher obligation and fulfills a noble pur- 
pose when it tenderly and thoughtfully provides 
for its unfortunate members. 

In this country there are already 200 cities with 
properly equipped and located playgrounds. Fifty 
per cent. of these public necessities have been until 
recently maintained by private generosity. Gov- 
ernments are rapidly assuming this rightful burden. 
Boston, the leader of this movement, has fifty-two 
playgrounds with a total area of 196 acres. The 
estimated valuation of these properties and cost of 
construction and equipment is $4,000,000 and her 
annual appropriation for maintenance, $83,000, 
Chicago is a mighty leader in this movement of 
playgrounds. In one district within city limits it 
has 1,200 acres of park and playgrounds. New 
York is expensively experiencing her neglect of 
her children’s interests, but is cheerfully bearing her 
burden and giving furceful evidence of a high place 
among the promoters of this municipal movement. 
Pittsburg has been loyal to the playground move- 
ment for fifteen years. 

The smaller children must have their outdoor 
spaces within convenient distances of their homes. 
Those must be properly equipped with suitable ap- 
paratus for young children, and competently super- 
vised so that all children, not only the strong and 
old, but the weak and young, shall be assured of a 
place of safety, recreation, enjoyment, and health. 
Those places must be attractively arranged’ and 
equipped and so inducingly supervised that chil- 
dren will long to get to them and remain there, 
finding in them inducements that will far out-weigh 
the attractiveness of the street and alley. The former 
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prohibitive spaces that carry with them not only 
a violation of city ordinances, but a menace to limb 
and life from conveyances ; the latter unrestrictive, 
but filthy, play resorts, which menace not only the 
health of the child, but absolutely and unquestion- 
ably induce acquirement of habits which impair 
and too frequently destroy many a (young child’s, 
man’s, and woman’s) whole life career. 

We cannot expect law-abiding citizens from our 
young people if we compel them to satisfy their 
natural instincts for play in violation of law, nor 
can we expect them to be strong and healthy citi- 
zens if you compel them to play in unhealthy places, 
where habits will be acquired under influences that 
tend to weaken rather than strengthen character. 
Our future character is, in a measure, dependent 
on our youthful associates, practices, and envir- 
onment. 

Environments invariably determine the prac- 
tices and associates; consequently let us not re- 
proach ourselves too late and without hope of 
restitution by delaying the establishment of these 
vitally important public necessities, public play- 
grounds in the very centre of the life and activity 
of our city’s population. This congestedness to 
which I refer includes the great areas of former 
residential properties which large apartment 
houses now occupy and where the children of 
those apartments are more restrictively denied op- 
portunities for playgrounds than in our so-called 
congested districts. 

To the practice of absolutely occupying all 
properties in a district has been attributed the large 
increase in juvenile criminal:ty and moral delin- 
quency which was experienced by many cities and 
prompted an investigation which led to the play 
movement. In Chicago as a result of playground 
privileges juvenile criminality has been decreased 
from 28} per cent. to 70 per cent. in varied dis- 
tricts; and a general average of decrease in juve- 
nile crime of 40 per cent. in sections where play- 
grounds have been established. They have also 
proved a mighty corrective influence on boys dur- 
ing probationary periods, and have developed in 
such boys a higher respect for law, personal free- 
dom, and self-reliance, establishing thereby in the 
nature of those boys some of the essentials abso- 
lutely necessa1y for sound citizens and success in 
life. 

Many young men and women confined in penal 
institutions have been unfortunately forced into 
those institutions by this wanton and thoughtless 
neglect of our American cities. 

Play is the great outlet for unspent energies. 
Less depredation and mischief are chargeable and 
traceable to nine boys who constitute a well-or- 
ganized baseball team than a corresponding num- 
ber who have never shared the pleasures of that 
great American game. 


Colorado is sure to provide for pensions at this 
session of the legislature. 

The schoolhouses of the United States have cost 
$800,000,000. 
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ONE VIEW OF CULTURE. 
BY GEORGE D. KNIPE. 


Scholarship, education, culture—each has a 
meaning of its own. Scholarship means learning 
and may be limited; education employs learning 
and is the development or leading out the better 
element of self; culture has a much deeper and 
wider meaning in that it may be attained through 
learning broadened by education, and cannot exist 
except through its exercise upon the lives of the 
individuals with whom it comes in contact. Learn- 
ing can be shut up in the self; education may be 
used for selfish interests ; but culture can be neither 
exclusive nor selfish ; it thrives only by its altruistic 
nature. 

We learn and read much about culture—a 
highly cultured man or woman. The average par- 
ent has but small idea of what he wants in the edu- 
cation of his child. He knows definitely that he 
wants his child better equipped to meet the 
responsibilities of life than he himself is. He 
knows, also, that he wants his child to have a larger 
opportunity and capacity to enjoy his environments 
than he himself has. 

Many a student has little idea and no direction, 
when he enters upon his college course, how the 
success or result of his training will be measured, 
or what is the real value of his education. 

An accomplishment or skill in one or more direc+ 
tions is often mistaken for culture. A musician 
may execute the finest strains, or he may compose 
the most sublime, but this activity must have the 
effect to place the soul of his very nature in good 
tilth to nourish and grow the fruits of beneficence 
to mankind before he can be said to be cultured. 
An artist may produce a painting that will bea 
powerful agent in the culture of all who behold it, 
but if it fails to stir up his own nature until there 
is a fallow and rich soil from which will spring up 
fruits of righteousness he is not cultured by his art. 

In its more common significance, culture means 
stirring or pulverizing the soil to place it in proper 
condition to germinate seeds; as the science of 
plant husbandry deepened and men began to be- 
lieve that the quality of the fruit could be improved, 
culture began to mean the whole life of the plant, 
and the husbandman began to cut off certain parts 
and to ingraft into it new qualities, new tendencies, 
a new personality. 

In education there should be a higher ideal than 
scholarship. One may study mathematics, another 
science, another literature, another music, and still 
another art; yet however thorough the study and 
perfect the scholarship, none of these can stand for 
culture. 

Culture is measured by its outward manifesta- 
tions of regard for the pleasure, happiness, and ad- 
vancement of others. Literary culture will open 
up the windows of the soul that the light of virtue 
from within may shine forth and dispel the darkness 
of vice with which it comes in contact. Unless 
one’s knowledge of good books—his literary 
scholarship—has so taken hold upon him as to 
make him exemplary, in a large measure, he can- 
not be said to be cultured. It should cultivate a 
choice and beautiful address, a cheerful and loving 
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countenance, a magnificent and spirited car- 
riage, a refinement of manners, an agreeable 
presence. 

The study of music should have similar results— 
and more if it produces true culture. An appre- 
ciation of the compositions of the great masters. is 
a welling up in the soul of the performer and in 
the one who hears them the same thoughts and feel- 
ings that produced them; yet this appreciation, if 
it results in true culture, must leave character 
yielding greater benefactions to mankind. 

The same is true of art. And these should be 
the results of all study, all scholarship, all training. 
Culture does not restrain, but removes all tendency 
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to coarseness; it produces a gentle tread, a qttiet 
voice, a warm handshake, a pleasing laughter, kind 
words, an attentive ear. 

The cultured man or woman, sitting in a public 
assemblage, measures its culture by the method of 
applause, evidences of appreciation, general de- 
meanor. Culture is not a synonym of character, of 
politeness, of gentility; for a character may be 
simply good, politeness may be formal, and gentil- 
ity may be affectation. Culture cannot be simply 
good, it must reproduce; it cannot be only formal, 
for it is the same at all times and in all places; it 
cannot be affectation, for it waits for no occasion 
to be donned or dofted like fine clothes. 


a 


God gives each man one life, like a lamp, then gives 
That lamp due measure of oil; lamp lighted—hold high, wave wide 
Its comfort for others to share. —Browning. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN MAINE, 1909. 


“The Maine legislature of 1909 enacted im- 
portant educational legislation. It increased to 
three mills the state tax for the support of com- 
mon schools. On the basis of the, new law the 
state will annually distribute, beginning in 1911, 
about one and a half million dollars to the towns 
and cities of the state to be expended for com- 
mon schools. 

It increased the minimum number of weeks 
that towns must support schools from twenty to 
twenty-six. 

It increased the requirements for high schools, 
raising likewise the amount of state aid tc these 
institutions and providing for visitation and in- 
spection under the direction of the state superin- 
tendent of schools. 

It added an educational requirement to the com- 
pulsory education law authorizing school commit- 
tees to compel school attendance to the seven- 
teenth birthday unless a minimum educational test 
can be met. 

It established a new state normal school, making 
the total number of such institutions five. It also 
made liberal increase for the support of these 
schools, making possible the extension of courses 
in manual training and agriculture already intro- 
duced and the establishment of rural model 
schools, 

It passed a law providing for state approval of 
plans of new school buildings, and also fixed a 
minimum standard in respect to protection against 
fire. 

It provided for the more liberal support by the 
state of the common schools in unorganized town- 
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secondary school tuition of pupils resident of these 
townships. 

It passed a medical inspection act which author- 
izes towns to provide for the appointment of 
school physicians. This act also provides for 
sight and hearing tests of public school pupils. 

It endorsed and strengthened the law previously 
enacted providing for expert school supervision by 
raising the standard of requirements upon super- 
intendents and by extending the provision of the 
act to all towns and cities of the state. 

It created a school equalization fund for the aid 
of the towns assessing. themselves for the support 
of common schools in excess of four, mills on the 
dollar. 

Jt provided additional aid to academies offering 
courses in manual training, domestic science, and 
agriculture. 

It made provision for a special investigation of 
the needs of the state in respect to a system of in- 
dustrial education. 

It provided for the payment of teachers’ salaries 
at the close of each school month. 

Under the terms of the initiative and referendum 
these enactments are not effective until about 
July 1. 

The total appropriations for all educational pur- 
poses made by the legislature of 1909, exclusive of 
institutions for defectives and delinquents, includ- 
ing the three-mill tax, high school and academy 
aid, expert school supervision, and special appro- 
priations for academies, colleges, etc., amount to 
approximately $1,300,000 for 1909 and to $1,350,- 
000 for 1910. The first distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the new mill-and-a-half tax will not be 
made until 1911 and is therefore not included in 


the foregoing appropriations of 1909-1910, 
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BY JANE A. STEWART. 


“Carnival! Carnival! Carnival! 
By the Philadelphia Home and School League. 
Games, Races, Basket Ball, Drills! 
Maypole! Russian Wedding! 
Italian Folk Dance! 

Social Centre Booths! 

Peace Celebration! Choruses! 
Kindergarten Demonstration! 
Playground Exhibit! 
Orchestras! Grand March! 
Admission at the Door, 10 Cents.” 

Thus read the bold-faced type on a taking circular 
which was sent broadcast among Philadelphia homes and 
schools early in April. 

Turning the leaf, one was informed that the carnival 


demonstrate the activities of the various local associa- 
tions throughout the city”; and that “many schools have 
formed associations, with a constitution, dues, and a defi- 
nite plan of work, through which they have been able to 
take their legitimate place as a leading influence in the 
lives of the adult population of the community.” 

That Philadelphia has a trained army of 4,000 men and 
women teachers and a sixteen-million-dollar equipment 
in public school buildings was also stated, along with the 
encouraging fact that co-operation between home and 
school had taken a vital hold, bringing together for 
pleasure and profit no less than a hundred thousand 
adults at the various centres during the current year. 

A score of well-known people were named as forming 
the committee of arrangements, including Mrs. Edwin C. 
Grice, president; Principal Wilbur F. Brown of the Dun- 
lap school; Mrs. J. H. O’Harra, school director; Miss 
Anna Williams, supervisor of kindergartens: Miss Anna 
Walton of the Friends’ Select school; and representa- 
tives of the leading Philadelphia women’s clubs and edu- 
cational and patriotic bodies, such as the Public Educa- 
tion Association, the D. A. R., the Pennsylvania com- 
mittee on peace and arbitration, and the Alumni Asso- 
ciations. 

It was a brilliant carnival and spectacle, but, at the 
same time, it was a great educational event. 

The interested observer perched in the crowded gal- 
lery of the big, packed drill hall (the First Regiment 
armory at Broad and Callowhill streets, donated for the 
purpose) on that sunny April Saturday afternoon and 
evening looked down on a most stimulating and inter- 
esting scene. All was life, color, din, motion, and orderly 
commotion. A half-dozen big policemen kept order. 
No less than four separate spaces were roped in, each 
by its separate cordon of interested spectators, seated on 
floor, on camp chairs, or standing, and vociferously ap- 
plauding the exhilarating contests between schools and 
the beautiful class drills. The plethora of the program 
(to which all the home and school associations were 
impartially invited to contribute some special feature) 
made necessary something that to the onlooker in the 
gallery looked a little like a four-ring circus performance. 

In one section of the great hall Physical Director of 
Schools William Stecher was conducting an animated 
dodge ball contest between the girls of five different 
schools. In another four teams of boys were being di- 
rected in an exciting contest of captain ball. In a third 
a class in gymnastics was giving exercises on the appa- 
ratus. In still another the girls of the Bayard Taylor 
school were going through a very beautiful and almost 
perfect calisthenjc drill. 

The athletic contests were “a continuous perfarmance” 
all afternoon and evening, But the other features of the 


program were continually changed, A splendid chorug 
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by the Robert Morris school; a sweet spring song, two 
excellent folk dances, and games by the Girls’ School 
of Practice, under Miss Anne Heygate Hall, principal; 
a fine kindergarten demonstration; playground exercises 
by the Northwest school; and a well-executed dance and 
chorus by the Gilbert school were included in the after- 
noon program. 

A pretty demonstration was made on the arrival of 
Superintendent Brumbaugh, who was captured by an at- 
tacking party of little school children and showered with 
confetti. 

Another interesting feature was the presentation of 
two pictures, donated respectively by the Civic and the 
New Century Women’s Clubs, to the Dunlap school for 
having the largest home and school association, and to 
the school of observation and practice of the Girls’ Nor- 
mal, for the oldest, formed in 1900. 

At the close of each special exercise the schools re- 


was designed by the Home and School League “to ~ paired to the Mothers’ Congress booth, where they re- 


ceived the pretty buttons and badges contributed by that 
body. 

Near this booth were located the candy booth and the 
booth of the board of public education, showing by dia- 
grams and charts the urgent need of playground exten- 
sion in Philadelphia. The Agnew Social Centre had a 
booth, where classes of children demonstrated their 
work in wood-carving, basketry, etc.; and the Peace 
booth was most striking of all, with its white banners 
and flags. 

Great interest attached to the banners and booths of 
the various home and school associations, graphically 
outlining the origin and growth of each, and each ex- 
hibiting its special endeavor for the bringing about of 
closer support between parents and teachers and for 
community welfare. The evening program was as fol- 
lows 

Tinkers’ chorus and orchestra. 
George W. Thomas School. 
a. Transformation games. 


b. Chorus. 
Agnew Social Centre. 


Italian national dance. 

Washington Social Centre. 
Chorus. 

Henry Alumni Association. 
Tom Thumb wedding. 

Joseph Leidy school. 
Clarionet solo. 
Miss Elizabeth Shipley. 
Chorus. 
Moffet school. 
Drill. 
Ladies of the Thomas Social Centre. 

Minstrel circle. 

Kelley Alumni Association. 
Grand march and league song. 

This is the league song, which was printed on the back 
of the programs :— 
FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 


(Air: “Mr. Dooley.”) 
There is a pleasant meeting place for all the neighbor- 
hood, 
Where every one is friendly, and society is good, 
Where everything is cheery, and we always like to come, 
For in the social centre at the school we feel at home. 
CHORUS. 
We work together,—we work together, 
For home and school belong to me and you. 
We work together,—we work together, 
For home and schaol and social centre, too. 


To get the best for all of us, each one must do his best, 


And giye his highest seryice for the good of all the rest, 
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So the home must give its mothers, and the school its 
teachers send, 

With the children ready all the time their loving help to 
lend. 

We have no thought for selfish gain, no time for idle pelf, 

For every social centre loves its neighbor as itself, 

With you for me and me for you, that is the golden rule, 

Oh, will you come and join us in our work for home and 


school? 
—Grace F. Pennypacker. 
WITH THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 


ARRANGED BY A. B. Y. 


_ [A breakfast scene may be represented with the Auto- 
crat, the old gentleman who sits opposite, the school 
mistress, the divinity student, the young fellow whom 
they call John, the landlady, the landlady’s daughter, 
Benjamin Franklin, etc.] 

Autocrat—I am so well pleased with my boarding- 
house I intend to remain here, perhaps for years. Of 
course this is only one of many breakfasts we have, and 
the talks are like the breakfasts, sometimes dipped toast 
and sometimes dry. You must take them as they come. 
One gets tired to death of the old, old rhymes. I always 
feel as if I was a cobbler putting new top leathers to an 
old pair of boot-soles and bodies when I am fitting senti- 
ments to these venerable jingles :— 

youth, 
warning. 
Nine-tenths of the juvenile poems written spring out of 
the above. 

Landlady’s daughter—Yes? 

Autocrat (turning to audience)—I did not address the 
remark to her. When a young female wears a flat cir- 
cular side curl gummed on each temple—when she walks 
with a male, not arm in arm, but his arm against the back 
of hers—and when she says “Yes?” with the note of in- 
terrogation, you are generally safe in asking her what 
wages she gets and who the “feller” was you saw her 
with. 

The schoolmistress (in a mischievous tone)—I am 
afraid some minds or souls would be a little crowded if 
they took in the Rocky mountains or the Atlantic. 

Autocrat—Did you never in walking the fields come 
across a large, flat stone which has lain nobody knows 
how long just where you found it, with the grass forming 
a little hedge, as it were, close to its edges,—and have 
you not, in obedience to a kind of feeling that told you 
it had been lying there long enough, insinuated your 
stick, or your foot, or your fingers under its edge, and 
turned it over as a housewife turns a cake when she 
says to herself, “It’s done brown enough by this time”? 
What an odd revelation, and what an unforeseen and un- 
expected surprise to a small community, the very exist- 
ence of which you had not suspected, until the very sud- 
den dismay and scattering among its members produced 
by your turning the old stone over! Blades of grass flat- 
tened down, colorless, matted together as if they had 
been bleached and ironed; hideous crawling creatures, 
some of them coleopterous or horny-shelled,—turtle- 
bugs, one wants to call them; some of them softer, but 
cunningly spread out and compressed like Lepine 
watches (nature never loses a crack or crevice, mind you, 
or a joint in a tavern bedstead, but she always has one 
of her flat-pattern, live timekeepers to slide into it); 
black, glossy crickets, with their long filaments sticking 
out like the whips of four-horse stage coaches; motion- 
less, slug-like creatures, larvae, perhaps, more horrible 
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in their pulpy stillness than eyen in the infernal wriggle 
of maturity. But no sooner is the stone turned and the 
wholesome light of day let upon this compressed and 
blinded community of creeping things than all of them 
that enjoy the luxury of legs—and some of them have a 
good many—rush round wildly, butting each other and 
everything in their way, and end in a general stampede 
for underground retreats from the region poisoned by 
sunshine. Next year you will find the grass growing 
tall and green where the stone lay; the ground bird 
builds her nest where the beetle had his hole; the dan- 
delion and the buttercup are growing there, and the 
broad fans of insect-angels open and shut over their 
golden disks as the rhythmic waves of blissful conscious- 
ness pulsate through their glorified being. 


The divinity student recites:— 


When legislators keep the law, 
When banks dispense ‘with bolts and locks, 
When berries—whortle, rasp, and straw— 
Grow bigger downward through the box,— 


When he that selleth house or land 

Shows leak in roof or flaw in right,— 
When haberdashers choose the stand 

Whose windows hath the broadest light,— 


When preachers tell us all they think, 
And party leaders all they mean,— 

When what we pay for, what we drink,” 
From real grapes and coffee-bean,— 


When one that hath a horse on sale 
Shall bring his merit to the proof, 
Without a lie for every nail 
That holds the iron on the hoof,— 


When in the usual place for rips 
Our gloves are stitched with special care, 
And guarded well the whalebone tips 
Where first umbrellas need repair,— 


When Cuba’s weeds have quite forgot 
The power of suction to resist, 

And claret bottles harbor not 
Such dimples as would hold your fist,— 


When publishers no longer steal, 

And pay for what they stole before,— 
When the first locomotive’s wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac tunnel’s bore; 


Till then let Cumming blaze away, 
And Miller’s saints blow up the globe; 
But when you see that blessed day, 
Then order your ascension robe! 


Let each in turn recite one of the following quota- 
tions :— 

1. Memory is a net; one finds it full of fish when he 
takes it from the brook; but a dozen miles of water have 
run through it without sticking. * 

2. The world has a million roosts for a man, but only 
one nest. 

3. Sin has many tools, but a lie is the handle which 
fits them all. 

4. Controversy equalizes fools and wise men in the 
same way—and the fools know it. 

5. All we can do with books of human experience is 
to make them live again with something borrowed from 
our own lives. 

6. Insanity is often the logic of an accurate mind over- 


tasked. 
7. The highest thought that is is the most seemingly 


{ Continued on page 526.) 
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EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR BOYS. 


Boston has had an unusual and important educa- 
tional campaign for boys, one that deserves more 
than passing notice. It was the outgrowth of the 
great evening at the Department of Superin- 
tendence at Chicago in February, on which occa- 
sion Julia Richman of New York, John E. Gunckel 
of Toledo, and Bert Hall of Milwaukee made re- 
markably effective addresses. 

The plan was simple. The editor of the Journal 
of Education, soon after the Chicago meeting, sent 
out fifty letters to school people, mostly to those 
who were at Chicago, suggesting the possibilities 
of such a campaign, and those who replied 
promptly, twenty-four in number, constituted the 
committee, and of these, fourteen arranged meet- 
ings. 

in the twelve days there were audiences of more 
than 2,500 a day, and this breaks all records for 
such meetings. 

The campaign began in Tremont temple, under 
the auspices of the Home and School Association, 
with Lieutenant-Governor L. P. Frothingham pre- 
siding, and ended in Faneuil hall with an enthusias- 
tic audience, the meeting being presided over by 
George S. Smith, one of the leading business men 
of the city. The banquet of the series was at the 
Vendome, under the auspices of the Fathers and 
Mothers Club. At one meeting of 800 Mayor 
George A. Hibbard of Boston presided. 

Several meetings were held in Boston proper, 
also in South Boston, East Boston, Dorchester, 
Jamaica Plain, Charlestown, Braintree, Brockton, 
Framingham, Newton Centre, West Newton, Cam- 
bridge, Somerville, Medford, Melrose, Malden, 
Everett, Revere, Wakefield, Lynn, Salem, Lowell, 
New Bedford, and Fall River. 

The meetings were generally attended by lead- 
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ing citizens, presided over by the mayor, chairman 
of the school board, or superintendent of schools. 
One interesting feature was the request of the act- 
ing president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology for a special meeting of the students, and on 
the occasion Acting President Noyes presided, and 
a thousand students were highly appreciative. 

The campaigners for the entire twelve days were 
John E. Gunckel of Toledo, Bert Hall of ‘Milwau- 
kee, and Jane Day of New York. Other speakers 
who were here for a part of the time were: A. E. 
Lang of Toledo, Julia Richtman, Dr. ‘Luther H. 
Gulick, Leonard P. Ayres, Olive M. Jones, Ade- 
laide Simpson of New York, John W. Hurley, ex- 
president of George Junior Republic, E. H. 
Chandler, secretary Twentieth Century Club, Mary 
Boyle O'Reilly, Mrs. George S. Smith, and Frank 
E. Mason., It was a combination of experts on 
boys and their problems such as was never massed 
in any city before, and for a longer time than else- 
where. 

It was the first time that school people have led 
off in such a moventent. In fact, as a class, they 
have been uniformly omitted from all large move- 
ments that have had for their object specific work 
with and for boys. The assumption has seemed to 
be that such work must be done under philan- 
thropic direction, and‘a pretentious meeting was 
held in Washington the past winter, at which there 


was a studied effort to have the Jews, the Catholics, 


the negroes, the juvenile court, the social settle- 
ments, the playground leaders, et al. represented, 
but it never seemed to have occurred to any one 
that there was any occasion to have a superintend- 
ent of schools or teacher invited. 

This will never happen again. One of the great- 
est triumphs of the educational campaign for boys 
is the fact that to-morrow night, Friday, May 14, 
there will be a meeting in Tremont temple, under 
the auspices of a committee of business men, at 
which the 3,000 public and private school teachers 
of Boston will be the guests of the business men, 
and Lincoln Steffens and others will shout for the 
boys and glorify the work the teachers have done 
for them, and propose all needed aid to the teachers 
in Organizing and utilizing the schools and teach- 
ers for a great movement for the uplifting of Bos- 
ton boys. One business man stands ready to 
finance an important movement in the behalf of 
boys, all of which was vastly more than was 
dreamed of when the letters were sent out in early 
March, or even up to the last hours of the cam- 
paign, when Meyer Bloomfield, for the business 
men, announced at the Faneuil hall meeting that 
greater things were in store for the boys than had 
been dreamed of. 

Another incidental feature of importance is the 
organization of Public School Newsboys’ Associa- 
tion, with 2,000 members, each of whom has taken 
a card, almost identical with the Toledo newsboys’ 
card, which is the keynote of Mr. Gunckel’s work. 
On Saturday evening last the superintendent of 
schools, Stratton D. Brooks, gave the officers of 
this association a dinner, pledging the whole public 
school force to this great work. These are only 
incidental features of the intense and immense 
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change in public sentiment as to the relation of 
the educational people to the work with boys. 

Of course this change is in no sense as sudden as 
might appear, but the time had ripened for it, and 
the acceptance of the situation is almost spec- 
tacular. What is now true in Boston will be true 
everywhere from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


“OF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM.” 

Among my New Year’s greetings was a book in 
holiday attire. It is in its seventeen thousandth 
within eighteen months! That fact would tempt 
to the reading, but Davidson had said: “Because I 
like it, I think you will enjoy it.” And few men 
read better books to better purpose than does 
Omaha’s superintendent, a man who honors the 
profession in noble service and studious life. 

I rarely read a book of'essays to the finish within 
two days, as I did this. I donot know why I like 
it so much. Did you ever try to write the reasons 
why you are fond of several of your friends? It 
makes you feel silly. Someone has said that if one 
should try to sip a Manhattan, just a sip at a time 
and no more, it would become nauseating before 
the glass was drained. Attempting to enjoy en- 
joyment makes it repellent. It is just for enjoy- 
ment, to be taken because it is enjoyable. Of one 
thing I am sure, that Richard L. Metcalfe’s “Of 
Such Is the Kingdom” held me becatse 


“The one who scatters roses 
Is the one we cannot spare.” 


CATCH AS CATCH CAN. 

The Journal of Education has been pleading, lo, 
these many days, for greater effort on the part of 
the colleges to help students of the secondary 
schools upward. We have tried, over and over 
again, to stay the hand of the collegian that was 
placing grievous burdens upon the preparatory 
schools, urging instead that the college come to the 
secondary school with sympathy and cheer. Here 
is an estimable illustration of the way it is done by 
Barnard. We give it with all the flavor of the New 
York daily, the Globe:— 

“Peace and green tea will fill the girls of Barnard 
and the girls of the Horace Mann school this after- 
noon. For years they have been at the point of 
the needle, so to speak. Barnard passed Horace 
Mann with her classy little nose tilted in the air, 
and Horace Mann sniffed like a Sound liner smell- 
ing her way up the coast in a fog whenever a girl 
of Barnard hove in sight. Horace Mann’s girls 
usually went to Smith College upon graduation, 
and Barnard said that it was a good thing for Bar- 
nard that it was so, which was an unfortunate senti- 
ment on both sides, when one considers that the 
two schools are affiliated with the same university. 

“Now a Portsmouth peace has been agreed upon 
by the leaders of both schools. The girls of 
Barnard are to be the hostesses at the Brinckerhoff 
theatre, and the girls of the junior and senior 
classes of Horace Mann will be the guests. After 
tea and cakes, dancing will be indulged in. As the 
shepherds of the flock will be away, the woolly lit- 
tle sheep may play to their hearts’ content. The 
Undergraduate Association of Barnard wants the 
girls of Horace Mann to enter the college, rather 
than go to Smith or Bryn Mawr, or any other in- 


stitution. So they will comfort the Horace Manns 
with tea, and stay them with cookies.” 
ETERNAL VIGILANCE. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of all virtue. No- 
where is this more true than in school life. It can 
never be assumed that anything is safely and se- 
curely established on a virtuous basis. Without “ 
being suspicious it is necessary to be alert. Here 
is a case in point. The city of F is one of the 
best cities, socially and otherwise, in a Western 
state. Here is a recent statement about its high 
school: “The board of education Wednesday night 
was informed by Superintendent that it had 
been discovered that pupils. of the F—— 
high school had been forging the names of their 
parents to their monthly report cards. Thir- 
teen instances were cited in which it was 
pointed out this had been the case. The 
board empowered the superintendent, and princi- 
pal of the high school to take any action 
they might choose.” Those young people are 
from good homes. They are not otherwise bad. 
They have drifted into a bad way in one phase of 
life. Fortunately, they were detected early. They 
should have been found out earlier. Eternal vigi- 
lance is, indeed, ever and everywhere necessary. 


a 


MASSACHUSETTS HIGH SCHOOLS, 
There are in Massachuetts 263 public high 
schools, and these may be classified as follows :— 


Teachers 

per No. of 
Group. Enrollment. School. Annual Expense. Schools. 
50 or less 2 $1,000- 1,500 81 
50-100 3 3,000- 4, 63 
100-250 6 6,000- 8,000 57 
250-500 13 15,000-20,000 25 
500 or more 22 30,000-40,000 37 


There are thirty-seven large high schools and 
twenty-five more of good size, while 201, or two- 
thirds, with one-third of the high school popula- 
lation in attendance, have limited teaching force 
and income. 

RESPECTFULLY REFERRED TO NATURE FAKIRS. 

A monkey in the zoo at De Soto park, Rome, 
Ga., is entitled to the degree of M. D., according to 
its keeper. One of the monkeys in the cage swal- 
lowed a marble. It had presence of mind enough 
to suspend itself by the tail and hang head down, in 
an effort to let the marble drop from its throat, and, 
failing, it called for help in the simian language, and 
one of its brothers responded. The doctor 
monkey rammed his slender arm down the afflicted 
one’s throat and extracted the marble. The re- 
lieved sufferer seized the marble from the doctor, 
and threw it from the cage with all its strength. 

IN ARIZONA, 

Arizona’s appeal for statehood should be 
strengthened by the admirable educational spirit of 
her people. We are constantly coming upon evi- 
dences of high professional enlightenment worthy 
any state in the Union. This is true of the terri- 
torial leadership as well as of ‘city conditions. 
Prescott has been doing the latest and best things 
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for several years, and now Tucson is out with one 
of the best schemes yet devised for stimulating 
aspiration and developing initiative. 

Superintendent W. M. Ruthrauff of Tucson has 
had the school work of the city evolutionized to a 
remarkable degree. He is fully informed as to the 
educational theories of all educators and practices 
in all important cities, and he has adopted and 
adapted everything applicable to his city, and in the 
matter of promotion he has a parallel classification 
scheme that is highly valuable and altogether 
pratseworthy. 


NOBLE SALARY EXAMPLE. 


The new salary schedules for members of the 
University of Chicago faculty have been announced. 
The readjustment is made possible by John D. 
Rockefeller’s recent addition of $3,000,000 to the 
university’s endowment fund. The advances will 
affect one hundred faculty members at the start, 
and will gradually include the remainder. Heads 
of departments are raised from $4,000 to $6,000; 
professors, not department heads, $3,000 to $4,500 ; 
associate professors, $2,500 to $3,000 ; assistant pro- 
fessors, $2,000 to $2,500; instructors, $1,200 to 
$1,800. The increase amounts to about 25 per 
cent. of the former ‘salary. 


PLAYGROUND PRESIDENT COMPLIMENTS 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


The remarkable general endorsement of the 
playground movement and what it involves, by 
the voters of Massachusetts, is attracting attention 
nationally. Dr. Luther H. Gulick, president of the 
Playground Association of America and chairman 
of the playground extension committee of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, makes this statement of in- 
terest :-— 

“The general sentiment of the voters of a state 
has been tested for the first time in America with 
reference to their estimation of playgrounds. It 
is fortunate that this test occurred in Massachusetts, 
because Massachusetts has had a longer playground 
experience than any other state in America. The 
overwhelming vote in favor of playgrounds is an 
additional evidence that the Amefican people pro- 
pose, first of all, to take care of their children.” 

By supplementary returns from elections held in 
towns and cities of Massachusetts in March the 
majority vote in favor of public playgrounds is con- 
siderably increased. The towns of Peabody, West- 
field, and Plymouth have accepted the act (chapter 
513, Acts of 1908). The city of Cambridge adopted 
it, 5,431 to 849. The total approximate vote of all 
the thirty-seven towns and cities that have taken 


favorable action on this matter is: Yes, 145,000; no, 
32,000. 


+-0-@-0-@ 
MAINE SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


In another column we summarize the school 
legislation of Maine at the session just closed. It 
makes a record far beyond anything done by the 
Pine Tree state in any other year. Indeed, it 
would take several other years to equal this in im- 
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portant legislation for the schools. State Superin- 
tendent Payson Smith proves to be a great leader 
in legislation. 


to hoe 
CO-EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


German repugnance to the American cq-educa- 
tional idea in schools and colleges has been re- 
vealed afresh in a lecture in Berlin by Professor 
Jacob Wychgram, who states that, although Alsace, 
Baden, and a few other smaller German states have 
introduced co-education, there are only 453 girls in 
the whole empire who are studying alongside of 
men. Prussia will never be induced to follow the 
example of the United States, where 93 per cent. of 
all pupils and students are instructed in institutions 
in which co-education prevails. 


Farmers can reduce the expense of teaming 72 per 
cent. by supplanting common roads with good 
roads, but they will not do it, while a railroad will 
expend millions to reduce the expense of hauling 
2 per cent. That is the difference between a shift- 
less and a thrifty policy. The rural school often 
shows the same condition of country life. 


Of the 58,739 holders of stock in the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad 28,000, or 47 per cent., are women, 
and $148,000,000 is given as the aggregate of these 
women’s holdings. They are not women teachers, 
however. 

Children who begin to work at the age of four- 
teen years, ten hours a day, indoors, become, when 
adults, depleted in physical vigor, whose progeny 
in their turn lower the standard of national vigor. 

Fully 20,000,000 persons are receiving the bene- 
fits of American education in one form or another 
at a cost of more than $550,000,000 a year, or more 
than $10,000,000 a week. 


There is no known way to muzzle the sensa- 
tional-crazed men and women who make the public 
school the target for any streak of shocking false- 
hood they may enjoy. 

A city school without both animals and plants, 
either in the schoolrooms, school halls, or within 
the school yard, is inexcusable in this age of the 
world, 


Chicago has the most elaborate playground 
equipment and supervision in the world, and it 
costs the taxpayers less than a nickel on $2,000. 


A principal may not know every one of a thou- 
sand or 4,000-boys, but every one of the boys may 
know him, and that is a great fact. 

Kansas is to try for a minimum seven-months’ 
school. It seems incredible that in this age any 
place has less than seven months. 


Yale’s average maximum salary is $3,500; Co- 
lumbia’s, $4,289; Harvard’s, $4,413. 

Perfected fire drill is worth more than a fire es- 
cape, though both are essential. 


Hereafter Spokane will erect no school building 
without a playground. 


Playgrounds are as essential to a city as streets. 
Now get in line for the playground work. 
Up go normal school standards. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


RAILROADS AND COMMODITIES. 


One of the most important decisions which the 
United States supreme court has rendered bearing 
upon corporations is that interpreting the so-called 
“commodities clause” of the Hepburn railroad rate 
law of 1906.. This law was aimed at the coal-carry- 
ing railroads and it forbade railroads to trans- 
port from one state to another any commodities 
which they had manufactured, mined, or produced, 
or which they owned in whole or in part, or in 
which they had any direct or indirect interest. 
This seemed sufficiently comprehensive, and in the 
case under review, the coal-carrying railroads 
which figured as defendants argued through their 
counsel that it virtually deprived the corporations 
of their property without due process of law, and 
was, therefore, in violation of the fifth amendment 
to the constitution. The circuit court took this 
view, and pronounced the clause unconstitutional 
on this ground. 

A MIXED DECISION. 


When, therefore, it was announced that the 
supreme court had reversed the decision of the 
lower court, it was not unnaturally assumed that 
the case had gone against the railroads, and their 
shares dropped accordingly in the stock market. 
But it soon appeared from the text of the decision 
that the supreme court had rendered a judgment 
which was not in accord with the contention either 
of the government or of the Gompanies. It ruled, 
indeed, that the law was not unconstitutional; but 
it did so on the ground that the law did not mean 
what the government had assumed that it did. 
Ownership of stock in a producing company by a 
railway company does not cause the railway com- 
pany, according to the decision, to have a legal in- 
terest in the commodity of the producing company. 
Neither does the law apply if the railway company 
has, in good faith, sold the commodity in question 
before its transportation. of it. 


THE SUGAR TRUST FRAUDS. 


The American Sugar Refining Company, fa- 
miliarly known as the sugar trust, has reluctantly 
paid $2,000,000 in full settlement of the amounts 
which it held back from the government through 
short weighing of its sugar. The test case against 
the company, as recently recorded in this column, 
went against the company, and it was required to 
pay $134,000 on the sugar involved in that case; 
but the government was preparing to press claims 
which would have aggregated perhaps as much as 
$6,000,000 ; so the company offered $2,000,000 as a 
compromise, and the government accepted it. But 
Attorney-General Wickersham announces the in- 
tention of the government to push the criminal 
prosecutions for these frauds to the last extremity. 
They constitute almost a romance of corporate of- 
fending. The case was designated by the govern- 
ment counsel as “The Case of the Seventeen 
Holes,” because it was shown that each of the com- 
pany’s seventeen huge scales for the weighing of 
sugar at its Brooklyn docks was provided with a 


hole at the left of the company checker, through 


which he was able to préss a spring which dimin- 
ished the weight registered on every bag of sugar. 


DIPLOMATIC APPOINTMENTS. 

One of the most difficult tasks of every new na- 
tional administration is the parceling out of diplo- 
matic appointments. The custom which requires 
our representatives in foreign countries to tender 
their resignations when.a new President comes in 
is one which would be better honored in the breach 
than in the observance, especially when there has 
been no change in the political complexion of the 
government. The nation would be better served, 
in the long run, by continuing well-trained minis- 
ters and ambassadors at their posts. In his latest 
appointments President Taft has wisely selected 
men who have previously served the country well. 
He has designated Mr. Rockhill, who is now minis- 
ter to China, to be ambassador to Russia; and, in 
place of Mr. Leishman,. ambassador to Turkey, 
who was recently appointed ambassador to Italy, he 
has recommissioned Mr. Straus, who formerly held 
the post and performed its duties with admirable 
firmness and discretion. American missionaries in 
Turkey will be especially pleased with this appoint- 
ment. 


VISITING JAPANESE. 
The visit of a Japanese training squadron of two 

cruisers to ports on the Pacific coast has given an 
opportunity for the extension of hospitality which 
forms some slight return for the courtesies which 
the Japanese showered upon the visiting Atlantic 
battleship fleet on its recent cruise around the 
globe. The national, state, and municipal authori- 
ties of California, and the people as well, have risen 
to the occasion, and at San Francisco and else- 
where have entertained the officers and crews of 
the Japanese vessels most generously. These 
courtesies have produced an impression in japan 
which has gone far to undo the mischievous work 
of the yellow journals, American and Japanese. 


THE HAPPY DUTCH. 

It is no simulated or perfunctory rejoicing which 
has manifested itself in Holland over the birth of a 
daughter to Queen Wilhelmina. The queen her- 
self is popular, and there has been a natural and 
personal sympathy with her. earlier disappoint- 
ments. But now that the blessing of a child has 
been granted to her, after eight years of married 
life, there are public and political reasons for the 
wave of enthusiastic rejoicing which has swept 
over the phlegmatic Dutch people. Every one 
realizes, no one more than the Dutch themselves, 
that the absence of a direct. heir to the throne 
would, in case of the death of the queen, plunge the 
country into complications, over the succession 
which might be fatal to the peace and independence 
of the kingdom. 


THE YOUNG TURKS AND THE OLD ONES. 
It is not surprising that there should: be some 
bloody reprisals of the Young Turks upon the re- | 
actionaries whe brought about the mutiny at Con- 


(Continued on page fi.) 
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WITH THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST 
TABLE. 
(Continued from page 521. } 


impersonal; it does not obviously employ an individual 
centre. 

8. Talking is like playing on the harp; there is as 
much in laying the hand on the strings to stop a vibra- 
tion as in twanging them to bring out their music. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 


THE MALE CHARACTERS OF “TWELFTH 
NIGHT”: THE DUKE, SIR TOBY BELCH, SIR 
ANDREW AGUE-CHEEK, MALVOLIO, 
SEBASTIAN. 


The male characters of “Twelfth Night,” with the 
exception of Duke Orsino and of Sebastian, who 
is more an incidental than a motive character, 
make, according to Professor Moulton’s diagram, 
“A Triplet of Folly.” Each of the three compris- 
ing this triplet is an unnatural species, whose folly 
Shakespeare exaggerates into eccentricities to 
please his fancy, and ours. In contrast to this un- 
balanced trio is the duke, always calm and self- 


feels deeply—and his mind is not at all slow. Like 
Olivia, he is trained to his position, and his training 
as much as his natural self makes him the char- 
acter that he represents in the play. Always he is 
dignified; he possesses the dignity of birth and 
station, together with the dignity of a noble nature. 
With his dignity is the gentleness that goes with 
such natures, a kindness towards others, springing 
from the noble heart; a sensitiveness towards him- 
self, springing from the inheritance and training of 
refinement; and in him is the touch of melancholy 
that may signify little more than fine sentiment, 
and a nature that is deeply strong and forceful, but 
placed in circumstances that do not make demands 
upon that force and strength. Such was the 
duke; a man whose reputation had already made 
the young Viola feel that she could trust herself to 
him, and whose service called forth the devotion of 
her whole heart, which knew oniy goodness and 
high standards of honor. It speaks more for the 
duke that Viola loved him than any other thing 
about him in the play—his words, his actions, his 
love for Olivia can speak. It is plain to see why 
Olivia did not love him. She must either master 
or be mastered by love, and the duke was not of a 
temperament to suit either position. Devoted 
and faithful as his love was for her, it was a matter 
of sentiment rather than of passion. It never 
swept him off his feet; it never mastered him 
and, therefore, it could not master the will of 
his mistress. Viola saw and appreciated this ; how 
well she appreciated it we know, and how well 
Olivia appreciated it we know from the same 
scene. Olivia has no fault to find with him or 
with his love ; it were a better chance for him if she 
could find some fault, for that would rouse her 


spirit to resist it for her own sake; yaliant she 
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Viola 
knew better what he should do—find in it no sense 
—understand it not. It is the over-mastering 
power of Viola’s speech that calls forth Olivia’s 
answer: “You might do much.”’ At that moment 
the duke’s hope is forever lost, for at that moment 
Olivia begins to love another. 

It is noticeable how few are the scenes where 
the duke appears. We meet him first of all—and 
in his first speech his poetic sentiment, his 
idealism and chivalry appear, but also his intro- 
spection, his self-indulgence in his fancies and his 
dreams, the lack of action and force, which Olivia 
missed, and which we also miss. When he next 
appears it is to send Viola on her mission of emis- 
sary to Olivia. He has opened all his heart to his 
young page, whose sympathy he finds very 
sweet, and we wonder if in his words there is not 
some echo of what Viola may have said to him. 

“Stand at her doors, 
And tell them, there thy fixed foot shall grow 
Till thou have audience,” 


sounds more like Viola than like the duke. The 
two speeches in fanciful tongue that follow are 
more like the duke. 

The scene where he next appears with Viola, 
when she tells him of her own love, is his best. 
There he is more in earnest, and consequently 
more self-forgetful and less fanciful—more digni- 
fied and charming in the quick, ready sympathy 
awakened by Viola’s love story. This scene is by 
far his best scene, for when he next comes into the 
play it is after Olivia’s marriage, in the midst of 
the confusion where Olivia claims Viola as her 
supposed husband, and the duke, Olivia, and 
everybody present think they have been deceived 
by the favorite Cesario. There is warmth 
enough in his anger, but the flames do not burst 
out. His threat is death, but the spirit of Viola’s 
answer is something more than that of a willing 
sacrifice. She has no fear of death, because she 
knows that the duke has no such cruelty in mind. 
She would undoubtedly meet death at his hand for 
his sake, but she knows perfectly well there is no 
occasion for her to do so. 

His closing act is dignified enough. There is 
now no prating of Dianas and hunters. With the 
simplicity and self-possession that are character- 
istic of him, he puts out his hand to Viola’s ready 
acceptance, and diaws her into the home of his 
heart, with as sincere, if less ardent, affection as he 
would have given to Olivia. 


MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


When Irritated by Chalk Dust and Eye Strain, incident to 
the average Schoolroom. A recent Census of New York 
City reveals the fact that in that City alone 17,928 School 
Children needed Eye Care. Why not try Murine Eye 
Remedy For Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes, Granula- 
tion, Pink Eye, and Eye Strain? Murine Doesn’t Smart; 
Soothes Eye Pain. Is Compounded by Experienced Physi- 
cians; Contains no Injurious or Prohibited Drugs. Try 
Murine For Your Eye Troubles: You Will Like Murine. 
Try It In Baby’s Eyes for Scaly Eyelids. Druggists Sell 
Murine at 50 cents. The Murine Eye Remedy Company, 
Chicago Will Send You interesting Eye’ Books ‘Free, 
Tria} Bottle Free to any Teacher sending Card, 
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ie possessed, master of himself, even at his highest 
I passion, the gentleman of rank and fortune. Yet 
- he is by no means a phlegmatic individual. He 
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A Laboratory Course in Physical Geography.—(Il.) 


BY J. J. MYERS. 


EXERCISE NO. VI.—A STUDY OF THE DIFFER- 
ENT AGES OF A REGION AS REGARDS 
DRAINAGE. 


Topographic maps not only show the political 
divisions of a region, but also indicate the physical 
features. In studying the maps of this set special 
reference should be made to the following 
points :— 

If it were possible to suddenly stop the outlet 
of the drainage of any region the water would 
accumulate. When it had reached a certain level 
we might draw a line on the map of the region, 
showing where the land and water meet. If we 
should then allow the water to accumulate until it 
was twenty feet or deeper and then draw a second 
line representing the shore and continue to draw 
lines with every twenty feet rise of the water, we 
would be drawing what are known as contour 
lines, and in this particular case the intervals be- 
tween the contour lines would represent twenty 
feet. On the topographical maps of the United 
States geological survey brown lines are used to 
represent these different levels. If they are few in 
number it is an indication that the land is fairly 
level. If, however, the land be very rough then 
the contour lines will be numerous and close to- 
gether. At the bottom of each map is given the 
value of the contour intervals. Bear in mind that 
these are not always the same in different maps. 
For example, on the Fargo sheet the intervals 
represent twenty feet, while on the Winslow sheet 
they represent fifty feet. Therefore, in order to 
compare these two regions we should imagine on 
the Winslow sheet two and one-half as many lines 
as are shown. 

A region may have but one or two rivers, these 
having but a few branches, and all flowing on 
nearly the same level, or the river may have sunk 
its bed well down into the land, and the branches 
may have considerable slope, while the principal 
river has little. If you remember that a meander- 
ing stream has little slope while a swift-flowing 
stream flows more direct, you will be able to tell to 
which of these two classes a stream belongs by con- 
sulting the map. 

In this exercise we wish to become familiar with 
a region at four different periods in the history of 
its drainage: (1) Youth, (2) maturity, (3) old age, 
and (4) when rejuvenated. Four regions of the 
United States have been selected to represent 
these four periods: The Fargo Sheet (1), the 
Winslow Sheet (2), the Caldwell Sheet (3), and the 
Palmyra Sheet (4). 

In comparing these four regions notice whether 
the drainage is very complete (i. e., are there many 
rivers and branches?), whether the rivers have 


much fall, whether the principal rivers have deep, 
narrow valleys or are nearly on a level with their 
branches. Also compare the surfaces as to 
ruggedness. To do this take the card perforated 
with a square hole. When this card is placed over 
any of the four maps this square hole leaves one 
square mile uncovered. On each of the maps find 
a square mile having the least difference of level 
and a square mile showing the greatest. What 
would you infer as to the density of population in 
each of these regions, also the probable occupa- 
tions and the ease with which roads and railroads 
could be built? Find each of these regions on a 
large map of the United States, then taking a 
blank map of the United States from your note- 
book show the location of these four quadrangles. 
On a sheet of ruled paper briefly describe the differ- 
ences between a region in youth, maturity, old 
age, and when rejuvenated. 
EXERCISE NO. VIL—FIELD WORK. 

The work of this exercise must of a necessity be 
determined by the region where the subject is 
studied. This is one of the most important exer- 
cises of the course. If possible have the pupils 
make a topographical map of the region showing 
among other things the effect of water. 
EXERCISE NO. VIIIL—RAINFALL OF THE 

WORLD. 


On a blank map of ‘the world sketch in the 
regions of greatest rainfall (over eighty inches), 
rainfalls of from fifty to eighty inches, and rain- 
falls with less than ten inches. 

EXERCISE NO. IX.—MERCURIAL BAROMETER. 

In the upper left-hand corner of a sheet of draw- 
ing paper make a sketch showing the principal 
parts of a barometer. On the same sheet explain 
how the barometer may be constructed, together 
-with an explanation of the principles involved. 
EXERCISE NO. X.—MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM 

THERMOMETERS. 

On a sheet of drawing paper make a diagram of 
a maximum and a minimum thermometer. Ex- 
plain briefly how each is constructed. 


EXERCISE NO. XI—WET AND DRY BULB 
THERMOMETERS. 


On a sheet of drawing paper make a diagram of a 
wet and dry bulb thermometer. Explain the parts 


involved. 
EXERCISE NO. XII.—ISOTHERMS. 


Secure a United States weather map, and on a 
blank map of the United States trace the isotherms. 
In selecting the weather map choose one having 
but few isotherms. 

EXERCISE NO. XIII.—ISOBARS. 

Using the same weather map trace on another 

blank map of the United States the isobars. 


The longer I live and the more experience I have, the more I am convinced 
that after all the one thing worth living for—and dying for if necessary—is the oppor- 
tunity of making some human being more happy and more useful, When we take. 
that supreme object out of the life of a teacher, the profession of a teacher is not 


worth having.—Booker Washington. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


HARVEY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. By L. D. 
Harvey. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American 
Book Company. Book I., 300 pp. Book II., 400 pp. 
Dr. Harvey has had an unusual preparation for the 

making of school arithmetics. He is now living quietly 
in one of the best school towns in America, as superin- 
tendent of the Stout Institute and of the public schools 
of Menomonie, Wis., than which there is probably no 
better school work anywhere. This quiet life comes after 
being state superintendent, which followed the principal- 
ship of a state normal school, and that came after official 
life as state institute conductor. Where else can be 
found such experience culminating in practical work in 
the schoolroom? For twenty years Dr. Harvey theo- 
rized on the teaching of arithmetic, then he tried it on 
in all grades, and afterwards set about the making of 
these two books. They are all that such preparation 
leads one to expect. 

Dr. Harvey’s expressed purpose was to provide matter 
essential for the necessary arithmetical training of all 
grades of pupils, and yet have it mastered in less time 
than is usually demanded for the subject. He also aimed 
to make an arithmetic that can be successfully taught by 
any reasonably well-equipped teacher without being 
coached by the principal or superintendent. 

There are notes to teachers at places where experi- 
ence has shown suggestions to be helpful. If these sug- 
gestions are followed, the progress of the pupil will be 
much more rapid and intelligent than is usually the case, 
but if the teacher ignores the suggestions for the work, 
the treatment is still admirable for the pupil, who must 
work without intelligent direction by a teacher. 

There are copious drill exercises, especially in the first 
book, and each drill exercise is a preparation for subse- 
quent work. There is an underscoring of new words, 
with the suggestion that the teacher is to see that these 
words are understood by the pupil. There is always an 
effort to prepare the pupil for each new step and for one 
step at atime. There is a question and answer mode of 
analysis to develop the right habit of approach in the 
solution of problems. There is an absence of demand 
for abstract reasoning in the first book. There are in- 
dustrial problems, in the appendix, of ninety pages, to 
be solved by those pupils only whose environment makes 
such problems interesting and practical. Dr. Harvey’s 
pet theory is: “Knit the new to the old.” Examples and 
problems are abundant; the grading is skilful; elimina- 
tions are wise, and everything is sensible from both the 
practical and theoretical standpoint. 

EDUCATION. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Riverside 
Educational Monographs. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Price, 35 cents. 

The appearance of this monograph on “Education,” in- 
cluding his famous essay on the subject, together with 
other selections from his pen, marks a higher profes- 
sional level in teachers’ reading than has hitherto been 
attained. Many teachers have read Emerson on “Educa- 
tion,” but only those who are so distinctly literary in 
their tastes that they read many of Emerson’s essays, 
but here is an opportunity for all teachers, who have the 
spirit and purpose, to read the most classic sentences on 
education in American English. The intellectual and 
professional power that may be developed through such 
reading will make teaching something quite different 
from what it has been in the hands of many men and 
women. 

PSYCHOLOGIC METHOD IN TEACHING. By 
William A. McKeever, M. A., Ph.M., Kansas State 
Agricultural College. Introduction by James M. 
Greenwood, LL.D., Kansas City, Mo. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. 354 pp. Price, $1. 
Everything from the pen of Dr. McKeever is interest- 

ing. There is virility in thought, clearness in style, 
vivacity in illustration. “Psychologic Method in Teach- 
ing” is peculiarly attractive to the student, because it is 
psychologic without being stilted, methodic without being 
pedantic. It is a rare book for teachers in that it treats 
of discipline, administration, and the teaching of every 
branch, with the thought wholly upon the best good of 
the child. The viewpoint in every sentence is the child’s 
need in that instance. There is no worship of a scheme, 
of a method, of a subject, but merely a purpose to do for 
the child at every point just what the child needs at that 
point. 

Another unusual feature of the book is that it keeps 
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ever in mind the psychology of the teacher. His mental 

attitude toward the children and toward each phase of the 

work is as important as the attitude of the child to his 

school. This book is unsurpassed for teachers and for 

class use with student teachers, and scarcely less valu- 
_ able to parents. 


THE EMMANUEL MOVEMENT IN A NEW ENG- 
LAND TOWN. A systematic account of experiments 
and reflections designed to determine the proper rela- 
tionship between the minister and the doctor in the 
light of modern needs. By Lyman P. Powell. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 194 
pp. Price, $1.25. 

Mr. Powell, rector of St. John’s church, Northampton, 
Mass., has been a wide-awake pastor and aggressive, 
public-spirited citizen, and this last volume of his,—an 
account of his own experiences as the pastor of an in- 
teresting church,—is a worthy contribution upon an im- 
portant topic at “the psychological moment.” 

Mr. Powell treats, in this book, of his own experiences 
in Christian healing, illustrated fully by the history of 
cases of various diseases, nervous and other. The book 
has a double appeal—to the general public, who are in- 
terested in learning about the Emmanuel methods for 
the sake of putting them in practice, or from a general 
interest in the subject, and to the clergyman or other 
person who desires to help the sick in accordance with 
the Emmanuel precedents. 


SUNNY FIELD. By Louise M. Sill. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.25. 

It is a distinct pleasure to receive a book that in every 
respect is suitable for children. The author of “Sunny 
Field” evidently knows young people and their needs, 
and in this book has given them a story that will be read 
by them with interest and persistency. The several il- 
lustrations are well done and are appropriate to the text. 


BANBURY CROSS STORIES. Price, 25 cents. Mer- 
rill’s Story Series. Selected and arranged by Frank 
W. Howard. Cloth. Illustrated. 

DICK WHITTINGTON, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Price, 30 cents. Merrill’s Story Series. Selected 
and arranged by Frank W. Howard. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 

New York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

These books for supplementary reading in the lower 
grades are praiseworthy for their large type, graphic il- 
lustrations, and repetition of words, phrases, and sen- 
tences, while maintaining the rhythm and sustaining, 
even enhancing, the interest. They are of the “Chicken- 
Licken” style of stories, mostly new for school reading. 
RIEHL’S DER FLUCH DER SCHONHEIT. Edited 

by Professor Arthur N. Leonard of Bates College. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Il6mo. Cloth. 154 pp. List 

price, 40 cents. 

Riehl was one of the most cultured German novelists 
of the nineteenth century. He became a professor in 
the University of Munich. The style of this bit of fic- 
tion is light and easy, with here and there sly touches 
of humor. The editor deems the text adapted for stu- 
dents of German in the second or third years in the high 
school and for beginners in college. There is something 
in this text to excite the curiosity of the pupil as to the 
probable fate of “Amos,” and as to what will be Riehl’s 
explanation of what he styles “the curse of beauty.” 
Besides the notes and the vocabulary, the editor gives 
twenty exercises for conversation and an equal number 
for composition. The whole work is admirably planned 
and executed. 


MEASURE’ FOR MEASURE. The “First Folio” 
Shakespeare. Edited, with notes, introduction, glos- 
sary, lists of variorum readings, and selected criti- 
cism, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors 
of the “Camberwell Browning.” New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman says of this edition:— 

“Masterful and sympathetic as your admirable edi- 
tions of poets have thus far been, I have received none 
that has given me so much immediate and prospective 
satisfaction as this first issue of the Porter-Clarke First 

Folio Shakespeare. I have taken it to my heart at 

once, and every votary of the greatest of English books 

will do the same. What a fortunate idea—to have an 

American pocket-volume series of these deathless plays 

in the text of texts, ‘a trewe copy’ of the text in which 

they first appeared together, of the reading to which all 
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who have to do with Shakespeare must return and re- 

turn.” 

THE STORY OF THE GREAT LAKES. By Profes- 
sor Edward Channing of Harvard and Marion Flor- 
ence Lansing. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 398 pp. Maps, illustrations. Price, 
$1.50, net. 

The Great Lakes must be seen to be fully appreciated. 
For beauty, extent, and extensive commerce, none com- 
pore with them. They have figured largely in American 

istory from the days of Champlain to the present. 

Thrilling events occurred on their surface or their 
shores, and these our authors narrate for us in the 
choicest language and with their every important feature 
present. Here one may find the story of the Jesuit mis- 
sion to the Hurons, the founding of Detroit, the con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, and 
many others, Then the present importance of the lakes 
is emphasized, the marvelous development of the ship- 
ping, and the unprecedented growth of the great cities 
on their shores. The book is most readable, as well as 
reliable, and the joint authors are to be congratulated 
heartily on their work. It ought to be in every Ameri- 
can’s library. 

GERMAN STORIES. Selected and edited by George 
M. Baker, instructor at Yale. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. 16mo. Cloth. 228 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The compiler of this German reader for college use 
has failed to find in many other readers material that in- 
terests the student while he is wrestling with the natural 
intricacies of a foreign language. So he has selected a 
series of stories of realistic tendencies, and dealing with 
the experiences of common life. These he has chosen 
from von La Roche, Niese, Biebig, Goldhammer, Auer- 
bach, von Schessel, and others. These he has carefully 
annotated, and has appended a ninety-page vocabulary. 
FROMMEL’S MIT RANZEL UND WANDERSTAB. 

Edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt, Washington, D. C. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 144 pp. 

Price, 35 cents. 

Frommel was a German pastor, and highly honored 
by the present German emperor, who made him the 
tutor of his two elder sons, and also by his illustrious 
father. As a writer of short stories—eleven volumes of 
which have been published by a Berlin house—he is not- 
able for his vigorous language and healthy humot, which 
have made him very popular. The story of his text is: 
“With Knapsack and Thornstick,” and is the humorous 
account of a ramble by schoolboys through the famous 
Black Forest. It is pronounced an excellent text for 
students in German, because of its limpid style, and also 
because of its real human interest. In the introduction 
is a lengthy and charming description of the neighbor- 
hood of the boys’ tramp, by Mrs. Strahan of London. 
The editor gives illuminative notes and a full vocabulary. 


ECHOES FROM OAK STREET. By Ruthella Ben- 
jamin. Chicago: M. A. Donohue & Co. Cloth. 343 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

A well-written and very suggestive work for those re- 
sponsible for conducting a week-night service of prayer. 
The author has high ideals for such a service, and out- 
lines what it may be made in the twentieth century. And 
these ideals are eminently sane and judicious, so much 
so that were they accepted, any problem about such a 
service would soon be happily solved. The book is of 
special value to the clergy. 

PLANT STUDY. With directions for laboratory and 
field work. By W. H. D. Meier, superintendent of 
city schools, Havana, Illinois. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
(8x10%.) 

Here is a plant study scheme as valuable as it is new. 
It is a plan to use to the full the laboratory method with- 
out allowing it to become mechanical. It is a study of 
plants by the use of plants, and at the same time makes 
it necessary that the student should know that which is 
indispensable in the books, and provides a way to dem- 
onstrate each day how much and how little he knows 
of both the plant and the book treatment of the plant. 
This is indeed a departure from the customary use of 
either the plant or the book independently of the other. 
A HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE. By Cal- 

vin Thomas, LL. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Cloth. 480 pp. Price, $1.50. 
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Dr. Thomas has succeeded remarkably well in com- 
pressing more than a thousand years of important and 
interesting literary history into a volume of slightly 
more than 400 pages. It is a real history as full of the 
life of literature as of facts about it. It reveals the 
genius of German literature as well as the achievements 
of the masters. The success of Dr. Thomas is worthy 
the great subject with which he deals. 

PHYSICAL LABORATORY HANDBOOK. By Pro- 
fessor George A. Hoadley of Swarthmore College. 
New York: American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
107 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Here are sixty-two laboratory experiments, covering 
those topics in physics that are taken up in the sec- 
ondary schools, when the student intends to enter col- 
lege. They cover sufficient ground to meet fully the re- 
quirements of the college entrance examination board 
in this subject, as also those of the New York education 
department. Besides such studies as of a dynamo, an 
electric bell, and other things electrical, there are treat- 
ments of the pendulum, the velocity of sound, the spe- 
cific heat of a solid, the vaporization of water, and many 
more of kindred subjects. The exercises are as brief 
as possible and at the same time prove lucid and explan- 
atory, while they are accompanied by diagrams of appa- 
ratus that will be needed in testing the experiments. 
The author bears the degree of C. E., and is fully com-. 
— to be a guide to the student of these intricate 
themes. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. The “First 
Folio” Shakespeare. Edited, with notes, introduction, 
glossary, lists of variorum readings, and selected cri ‘i- 
cism, by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, editors 
of the “Camberwell Browning.” New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

This edition goes back to, and reproduces, the famous 
First Folio text of 1628, the one which gives Shakes- 
peare in the original spelling and punctuation. The text 
is thus freed from the editorial changes of three cen- 
turies, which, however, are indicated by abundant notes. 
This is the only reprinting of the First Folio obtainable 
in handy form. It is from the DeVinne press. 


Summer Reading for Superintendents 


and Teachers 
THE RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


Under the editorship of Professor Henry Suzzallo, 
Teachers College, Columbia U niversity. 


EACH 35 CENTS, NET, POSTPAID 


A leading Superintendent of Schools writes: 


‘“‘Lam impressed with the high character of the 
essays they include, the range of topics they cover, 
and the practical formin which they appear. They 
really constitute a library for the busy man, the 
man who wants the best and who wants it in con- 
cise form.”’ 

VOLUMES READY THIS SPRING 

EDUCATION, AN ESSAY, and Other Selections. 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

THE MEANING OF INFANCY, and the Part 
eiapad by Infancy in the Educationof Man. By John 

iske. 

SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. By George 
Herbert Palmer, Professor of Moral Philosophy, 
Harvard University. 

EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY, and The New 
Definition of the Cultivated Map. By Charles W. 
Eliot, President of Harvard U niversity. 

ETHICAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION IN 
THE SCHOOLS. By George Herbert Palmer, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Harvard University. 

TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY. By Lida 
B. Earhart, Instructor in Elementary Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (Double- 
number.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON . 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


lg of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from 
school authorities in every state in the 
Unioh. To be available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Edu- 
cational Asssociation, Clarksburg; 
president, James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles S. Foos, Reading. 
Pa., president. 

June 29-July 1: Oregon State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Western division, 
Albany. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Me.; E. C. An- 
drews, Shelton, Conn., secretary. 

July 12: Dominion Educational Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, B. C. 

July 18, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 

October 8 9: Eastern  IIlinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 
November 1, 2, 3: South Dakota 

Educational Association, Lead. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


Summer Schools. 


July 7 to August 18: Harvard sum- 
mer school. 

June 15 to July 15: Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

June and July: Tufts College, Mass. 

June 22-July 30: University of Ten- 
nessee. 

July 6 to August 13: Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

July 2 to August 15: Northfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, Conferences. 

July 7 to August 18: Dartmouth Col- 
lege. 

July and August: Summer School of 
Forestry of Yale University, Mil- 
ford, Pa. 

June 28 to August 9: University of 
Maine. 

July and August; New York Univer- 
sity. 

July 5 to August 13: Cornell] Univer- 
sity. 

July and August: Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences, Cold Spring 
Harbor, N. Y. 

July 6 to August 17: Adelphi College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

July and August: Catholic Summer 
School of America. 

July 6 to August 17: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

June 28 to July 24: University of 
Wisconsin. 

June 21 to August 20: University of 
Illinois. 
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,June 21 to August 16: Ohio State 
University. 
June 28 to August 6: Oberlin Sum- 
an School of Methods, Oberlin, 
hio. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


FARMINGTON. George C. Pur- 
ington, for many years principal of 
the State Normal school of this place, 
died May 6, after a short illness. Mr, 
Purington was one of the best known 
educators in the New England states, 
and his death will be regretted by 
hosts of graduates of his school and 
by educators in general. 


VERMONT. 


MONTPELIER. E. S. Abbott, 
president of the senior class in the 
University of Vermont, has been 
elected to the principalship of the 
high school in Montpelier, to succeed 
Principal B. S. Rogers, who has re- 
signed in order to go into business. 


POULTNEY. After this spring 
the high school in Poultney will be 
given up, and the high school children 
provided for in the Troy Conference 
Academy. There has been two years 
of high school work in the village 
schools up to this time. 

PITTSFORD. G. A. Ratti, for the 
past two years principal of the high 
school in Pittsford, has resigned his 
position, to take effect at the end of 
this term. Mr. Ratti will carry out 
plans he has had in mind since his 
graduation from Middlebury College, 
and do post-graduate work in the 
Romance languages in Grenoble Uni- 
versity, France. He will enter the 
university in October. S. G. John- 
droe of the University of Verment, 
class of 1909, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Pittsford High 
school to succeed Mr. Ratti. 

RUTLAND. At a meeting of the 
district superintendents in Rutland 
county May 6, it was voted to rec- 
ommend to Superintendent Stone 
that a summer school be held in Rut- 
juts during the last two weeks of 

uly. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. “Old-Age Pensions 
and Savings Bank Insurance” was the 
subject of the after-dinner talk at the 
April meeting of the Massachusetts 
Schoolmasters’ Club. Louis D. 
Brandeis, who was the guest of the 
club, spoke as follows:— 

“The plan of savings bank life in- 
surance and old-age annuities which 
was authorized by the Massachusetts 
legislature of 1907 has a very particu- 
lar application to the profession of 
teaching. The conditions in teaching 
are such that for the majority inex- 
pensive insurance is one of the neces- 
sities of living. The calling is one 
that promotes longevity. The limits, 
on the other hand, of their productive 
usefulness are only too liable to be 
passed before death supervenes. 

“Insurance is a commodity, if it 
may be so called, which naturally is 
in demand among teachers. The em- 
ployment is more than ordinarily 
stable. Salaries are paid regularly— 
unless in very exceptional cases. The 
compensation is comparatively small, 
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and there are few or none of the op- 
portunities for emerging into sudden 
and perhaps quite unexpected finan- 
cial prosperity which exist in many 
callings. It is reasonably certain that 
if the teacher’s portion in later life is 
not to be one of want, some subtrac- 
tion from the remuneration of the 
productive years must be practiced 
regularly and, after the insurance 
method, collectively. 

“The field is, of course, one which 
the life insurance agent has not neg- 
lected. Neither is the subject of 
teachers’ pensions a new one. The 
opportunity, however, to effect pen- 
sions in a convenient, economical 
form through the savings banks is 
new. The schemes that have 
hitherto been proposed and in some 
instances adopted look usually to de- 
duction of a percentage of the sala- 
ries to create a common fund out of 
which pensions may be paid. A spe- 
cies of fraternal insurance is thus 
created. Excellent as such schemes 
may be, in respect of many features 
they suffer by comparison with a2 
more nearly universal system. The 
amount of the annuity, for instance, 
is the same for all the annuitants, 
whereas in reality the circumstances 
of teachers, as of other groups of in- 
dividuals, differ so greatly that the 
amount of annual income after a cer- 
tain age which one might need to ar- 
range for would be badly adapted to 
the conditions of another person. 
There is always the difficulty that if 
a teacher goes from one school sys- 
tem to another, a loss of material 
consequence is likely to ensue. 
Again, where compulsion is practiced 
and all teachers are obliged to sub- 
mit to a certain deduction from their 
salaries, a certain feeling of resent- 
ment is noted. The trouble of book- 
keeping and of investing funds, when 
added to the duties of educators, 1s 
burdensome. 

“In favor of savings bank insur- 
ance for teachers it is fair to say 
that it applies universally. No 
teacher loses any money or is sub- 
jected to any other kind of annoy- 
ance in the event of going from one 
place to another or of leaving the em- 
ployment altogether. It is merely 
necessary to keep on paying the 
monthly premiums to realize the full 
benefits. 

“No other plan inflicts so little of 
the bother and expense of clerical 
work upon the officers of the teach- 
ers’ association or on the superin- 
tendent. The savings banks have the 
machinery for receiving and distrib- 
uting money well developed. The 
forms of bookkeeping in their fnsur- 
ance departments are all established 
in accordance with definite instruc- 
tions from the state actuary. Safe and 
profitable investment of trust funds 
is a work to which the trustees of 
savings banks are accustomed and in 
which they have achieved a remark- 
able reputation for efficiency. The 
credit of Massachusetts is behind the 
‘savings and insurance banks.’ The 
teacher thus has a guarantee lacking 
when money is deposited with an as- 
sociation or a municipal official. The 
teacher according to requirements 
and financial ability takes out a large 


or a small annuity—one that provides” 


or does not provide for return of 
premiums in case of prior death; one 
that does or does not combine life in- 
surance with the annuity. The cir- 


cumstances of small school systems . 
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and of private institutions—such 
parochial schools—are met as well as 
those of the larger cities. Rates are 
offered—particularly annuity rates— 
that no actuary dealing with teach- 
ers alone would be able to make. 

An incidental advantage of the par- 
ticipation of teachers in savings insur- 
ance is the familiarity and under- 
standing thus acquired of savings 
bank operation. The scheme dove- 
tails admirably with the system of 
school savings banks which is being 
introduced in many _ places. This 
work of educating children in habits 
of saving is, of course, one of inesti- 
mable value. The training shoul 
certainly include instruction in the 
importance of life insurance and old- 
age insurance, forms of collective 
savings directed toward specified 
ends. 


The thirty-fiith regular meeting of 
the New England Association of 
Chemistry Teachers was held at 
Boston University May 8. Following 
was the program: 9.45 a. m., meeting 
of the executive committee; 10 a. m., 
report of the committee on current 
events and publications, Professor 
Lyman C. Newell, chairman; election 
of new members; new business; 10.40 
a. m., a paper on “The Development 
of the Photographic Image,” illus- 
trated by experiments, Louis Derr, 
associate professor of physics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; 
11.30 a. m., address, “The Value of 
Investigation to the Teacher of 
Chemistry,” Professor T. W. Rich- 
ards, Harvard University; 1p. m., 
luncheon at Boston University; 2 p. 
m., lecture, “A Chemical Pilgrimage,” 
Professor Lyman C. Newell, Boston 
University. 

CHICOPEE. John C. Gray, for 
eight years superintendent of schools 
in this city, has been unanimously re- 
elected at an increased salary. 


FITCHBURG. Once more Super- 
intendent Joseph G. Edgerly has 
tried to resign, but this time there 
has been a general rising up of all 
classes of citizens, saying emphatic- 
ally that his services to the city are 
altogether too valuable to be dis- 
pensed with. Mr. Edgerly is vigor- 
ous and sane, is a student of the best 
things in education, and is ready for 
their adoption, and at the same time 
has rare skill and wisdom in initiative. 

LEE. B. E. Hicks, now principal 
of the high school in Bristol, Vt., was 
elected superintendent of schools by 
the joint committee of the towns of 
Monterey, Otis, Tyringham, and Lee, 
at its annual meeting April 30. Mr. 
Hicks has a normal training besides 
his college course, and has had a long 
experience as a public school teacher. 

NORTHAMPTON. F. K. Cong- 
don has been unanimously re-elected 
superintendent of schools for the 
fifth term. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MONTCLAIR. The | Montclair 
Normal school is drawing into its fac- 
ulty some of the best men in the 
country. To Will S. Monroe from 
Westfield, Principal Chapin has added 
as the head of the mathematics de- 
partment Professor John C. Stone of 
the Ypsilanti Normal school, author 
of the Southworth-Stone Arithmetics 
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as and the Stone-Millis Algebra, and 


well known as an institute lecturer 
in the West. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


ATLANTA. Atlanta University is 
having an exceptionally prosperous 
time in all phases of college life. The 
colleges of the state have entered into 
an inter-collegiate athletic arrange- 
ment zealously, and the musical fife 
of the collegians of the state is also 
an interesting feature. Indeed, the 


d colleges of the state have taken on 


all the activities of the older and 
larger universities. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


KENTUCKY. 
RICHMOND. Mrs. R. N. Roark 
has been elected principal of the 
State Normal College, at full salary, 
until September, and it is altogether 
probable that she will be permanently 
elected at that time. She has great 


executive ability and skill in leader- | 


ship. 


Southern Educational Conference. | 
ATLANTA, GA., APRIL 28, 


If plain, straightforward talk means 
anything, results from this meeting 
will not be wanting. Robert Ogden 


of New York, who has been president im 
for several years, presided at thel 


evening sessions, and J. G. Joyner, 
state superintendent of education, 
Raleigh, N.C., in the daily meetings. 
President Ogden believes in having all 
sides represented. The speakers 
were well prepared, and sifted every 
subject down to hard pan. There 
was no dodging the ever-present 
question, viz., justice to the colored 
man. The Georgia state superin- 
tendent, Jere M. Pound,_took ninety 
minutes of one mornirig session. He 
tried to strengthen his arguments 
against uplifting the race—maintain- 
ing that the multiplication table is suf- 
ficient. Editor Ousley of Fort Worth, 
Texas, declared that since these 
people were brought here and en- 
slaved by his forefathers, it was his 
duty to see justice done them now. 
Superintendent C. L. Coon of Wilson, 
N. C., spoke on “Public Taxation and 
the Negro Schools.” He told facts 
and substantiated every statement 
with statistics. The states have al- 
ways collected taxes from their col- 
ored land owners, and have never ap- 
portioned them justly. The schools 
have been the greatest sufferers. In 
selecting teachers and disbursing the 
funds, the most ignorant men have 
been employed and instructed to en- 
gage the teachers whose examina- 
tions ranked lowest. The develop- 
ment of the race has thus been effec- 
tually retarded. These wrongs have 
been known in small circles, but no 
one ever before has had the courage 
to “proclaim them upon the house 
top.” 

The subjects of rural and industrial 
education were well handled. The 
South is certainly waking up to its 
great opportunity in this direction. 
All classes are becoming more inter- 
ested in the movement. 

The social functions were numerous 
and most enjoyable. Perhaps the one 
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Why Contagious Diseases 

Are So Quickly Transmitted 
In Schoolrooms. 


E DucatTors are rapidly coming to 
~~ @ realization of the fact that 
“dust” is the principal cause of dis- 
ease ansmission among school chil- 
dren, The fioors in schoolrooms are 
bare, and when large numbers of 
pupils are assembled, the. constant 
motion ef feet produces a continuous 
circulation of dust. From tests made 
with dust collected from schoolrooms 
and other places of public assembly, 
it has been found that with the dust 
were uncountable myriads of dis- 
ease gerins—bacilli of Tuberculosis, 
Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, Pneu- 
monia, and other dangerous diseases. 

To do away with this menace, to 
avoid the dangers of dust-poisoning, 
it is not only necessary to provide a 
system of ample ventilation, but also 
to treat the wood floors in such a way that 


dust and germs cannot pollute the 
atmosphere. 


Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
itself a perfectly satisfactory dust- 
preventive. By keeping the floors at 
a@ proper degree of moisture, the 
dressing catches and holds every par- 
ticle of dust and every germ coming 
in contact with it. Tests have been 
conducted to determine the quantity of 
dust and number of organisms which 
would settle on a given surface. Re- 
sults prove that the dust from floors 
treated with Standard Floor Dressing 
is twelve times greater in weight 
than that collected from wntreated 
floors. The inference is obvious—the 
balance of disease-laden dust in the 
rooms with untreated floors was circulating 
through the air, because even after set- 
tling on the floor every current of air 
would disturb it and start it afloat 
again. Another test proved that dust 
once settled upon a floor treated with 
Standard Floor Dressing remained 
there, and a bacteriological examina- 
tion demonstrated that 97% per cent. 
of all the disease-germs caught with 
the dust were destroyed outright. 

Standard Floor Dressing also pre- 
vents the wood from splintering and 
cracking. 

While Standard Floor Dressing is 
not intended for use in the home, it is 
intended for use in public buildings 
of every description. 

It is sold in convenient form by 
dealers in every locality, and may be 
had in full barrels, half-barrels, one- 
gallon and five-gallon cans. 

Three or four treatments a year 
give best results, and when spread 
with the patent Standard Oiler may be 
used very economically. 

In order to convince those who are 
really interested, we are making an 
extraordinary offer. Select one floor 
or corridor in any building under 
your supervision, and we will dress 
that floor with Standard Floor Dress- 
ing AT OUR OWN EXPENSE. 


To localities far re- 
moved from our agen- 
cies, we will send free 
sample, with full direc- 
tions for applying. 

Write for our book, 
‘Dust and Its Dan- 
gers,” and for testimo- 
nials and reports. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 
(Incorporated) 
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most instructive was the excursion 
Saturday to Rome, Ga. President 
Ogden invited those who could to go 
with him in his private car to visit 
Miss Berry’s school. This is a work 
wonderful in the rapidity of its 
growth. Seven years ago Miss Berry 
started Sabbath school classes in this 
locality. Out of these the school has 
grown. She modeled it upon the Mt. 
Hermon, Mass., school, and gave her 
own property for its maintenance. 
The buildings are located upon her 
home plantation. One of the pupils 
walked a hundred miles and drove a 
yoke of oxen which he offered for his 
tuition. Out of such boys is her 
school made. It reaches a class of 
white pupils that have ability but lack 
means. Such only are admitted. 
A. F. Forbes. 


a 


Denver Meeting N. E. A. 


Denver, July 3-9. P 

Colorado has a royal welcome in 
preparation. 

Council meeting, July 3-5. 

General and department meetings, 
July 5-9. 

All sorts of attractive side trips in 
Colorado and to the Pacific coast. 

President L. D. Harvey has pre- 
pared a remarkably attractive pro- 
gram. 

Among the notable speakers are: 
Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia 
University; John W. Abercrombie, 
University of Alabama; James W. 
Robertson, Macdonald College, 
Quebec; Henry Bain Favill, M. D., 
Chicago; J. E. Burke, Boston; Ben 
Blewett, St. Louis; Clifford W. 
Barnes, Chicago; F. C. Sharp, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Joseph Swain, 
Swarthmore College; James H. Van 
Sickle, Baltimore; James M. Green- 
wood, Kansas City; James H. 
Baker, University of Colorado; 
William H. Smiley, Denver; Augus- 
tus S. Downing, Albany; Wales C. 
Martindale, Detroit; William M. 
Davidson, Omaha; Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown, Washington, D. C.; John W. 
Cook, DeKalb, Ill.;. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, state superintendent of 
Pennsylvania; Robert J. Aley, state 
superintendent of Indiana; James 
Aswell, president of State Normal 
school, Natchitoches, La.; Edwin. G. 
Cooley, Boston; James A. MacLean, 
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The Wearing, Tearing, Waterproof and 
Germproof Qualities 


that mean so much in the Protection of Free Books and 
Supplementary Readers 


Can be found ONLY in the 


HOLDEN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 


Made of an Absolutely Pure Unfinished Leatherette 


| Our Factory is overflowing with orders,—more than ever 
| before,—so we suggest early orders to avoid delays. 


president of the University of Idaho; 
Frank Strong, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas; Homer H. Seer- 
ley, president of lowa State Normal 
school; Edwin T. Fairchild, state 
superintendent of Kansas; Charles 
H. Keyes, Hartford; William O. 
Thompson, president of Ohio State 
University; Mrs. Alma Oliver Ware, 
Yankton; Miss Alma L. Binzel, 
Provo, Utah; Miss Margaret Gid- 
dings, supervisor of public school 
kindergartens, Denver; Mrs. Orietta 
S. Chittenden, Omaha; Clifton F. 
Hodge, Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass.; H. B. Wilson, superintendent, 
Decatur, Ill.; Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, IIl.; 
Eugene Davenport, State University 
of Illinois; Neil C. MacDonald, 
superintendent, Lidgerwood, N. 
Dak.; Frank H. Hall, superintendent, 
Aurora, Ill.; Edward C. Bishop, 
state superintendent of Nebraska; 
Gilbert B. Morrison, St. Louis; 
George W. Benton, Indianapolis; 
George A. Abbott, Fargo, N: Dak.; 
Gilbert B. Random, Sacramento; V. 
K. Froula, St. Paul; Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark, Milwaukee; Edward B. Birge, 
Indianapolis; John S. Collins, St. 
Louis; C. Valentine Kirby, Denver; 
William H. Elson, Cleveland; Ruth 
S. Dalzell, Denver; Herbert E. 
Slaught, Chicago; Henry L. Rietz, 
University of Illinois; Earle R. Hed- 
rick, University of Missouri; James 
F. Millis, University of Chicago; Al- 
bert Ross Hill, University of Mis- 
souri; Samuel Wendell Williston, 
University of Chicago; Charles For- 
dyce, dean, University of Nebraska; 
John Hanson Thomas Main, Iowa 
College; Henry G. Williams, Ohio 
University, Athens; S. A. Harwood, 
Carbondale, Ill.; W. C. Bagley, Uni- 


| The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. .c. HOLDEN, sec’y 


versity of Illinois; C. C. Van Liew, 
Chico, Cal.; D. McGregor, Platte- 
ville, Wis.; Thomas A. Hillyer, May- 
ville, N. Dak.; Albert Salisbury, 
Whitewater, Wis.; D. B. Johnson, 
Winthrop Normal and _ Industrial 
College, Rock Hill, S. C.; A. O. 
Thomas, Kearney, Neb.; Francis J. 
Cheney, Cortland, N. Y.; James E. 
Addicott, Oakland; W. J. Kerr, Cor- 
vallis, Ore.; Clifford B. Connelly, 
Pittsburg; C. F. Perry, Milwaukee; 
Cree T. Work, Denton, Tex.: Miss 
Helen Schurz, Topeka; Benjamin R. 
Andrews, Teachers College, New 
York city; Miss Harriet A. Boyer, 
New Orleans; John B. Kirk, Kirks- 
ville, Mo.; Charles Fullerton, Cedar 
Falls, Ia.; Charles Farnsworth, Co- 
lumbia University; Will Grant Cham- 
bers, Greeley, Colo.; Wilberforce J. 
Whiteman, Denver; J. Powell Jones, 
Cleveland; Charles I. Rice, Worces- 
ter, Mass.; A. J. Gantvoort, Cincin- 
nati; Frank Damrosch, New York; 
William L. Tomlins, New York; S. 
R. Hoover, Cleveland; J. J. Shep- 
pard, New York; Allen Davis, Wash- 
ington; Thomas J. Kirk, Oakland; 
Miss Elizabeth Van Sant, Omaha; 
C. C. Birch, Lawrence, Kan.; Luther 
H. Gulick, New York; E. B. De- 
Groot, Chicago; John A Bergstrom, 
Stanford University; W. S. Small, 
Washington; Owen R. Lovejoy, 
New York; J. H. White, Pittsburg; 
Miss Mary F. Ledyard, Los Angeles; 
Judge Ben Lindsey, Denver; Wil- 
liam M. Hastings, Springfield, Mass.;. 
G. W. A. Luckey, University of Ne- 
braska; J. E. Peoris, Pueblo; 
W. E. Garrison, Agricultural Col- 
lege, New Mexico; Charles E. 
Chadsey, Denver; Miss Lorna H. 
Leland, Templeton, Mass.; Henry C. 
Calhoun, Spokane; John Dietrich, 
Colorado Springs; E. C. Bishop, 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 


Pedag 
EMERSON the student a knowledge of his own powers ip 


expression, whether as a creative thinker or am 


®. College of Oratory 


in America. It aims to develop ip 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full infor 
on application to 


mation 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
Bow BOSTON, 
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May 33, 1909 
MENEELY &CO. Fils 


CHURCH, 
The Old Reliable CHIME 
SCHOOL 
& OTHER 


Meneely Foundry, 
Establist ed 
nearly 100 years age. 

A BOSTON TEACHER wishes to rent a 
furnished housekeeping suite of five 
rooms for July and August, centrally 
located for the Harvard Summer School 
and to all trolleys for suburbs and sea 
shore, Comfortable accommodations 
for three or four persons. Rent low. 


Address E. B. R., Journal of Education, Boston 


SPARE TIME. TEACHERS. S1UDENTS 
AND OTHERS,—Let us tell }ou about woman 
(teacher) earning $18.20 first two Saturday 
afternoons. Also map, $15 10 first day. Recog- 
nition Plan, York, Pa. 


State superintendent of public in- 
struction, Nebraska; William B. 
Newhall, Denver; E. J. Townsend, 
University of Illinois; Reuben P. 
Halleck, Louisville; Rollin D. Salis- 
bury, University of Chicago; F. M. 
Underwood, St. Louis; Otis W. Cald- 
well, University of Chicago; Wesley 
N. Clifford, Philadelphia; Ellsworth 
Bethel, Denver; Gifford Pinchot, 
Washington; C. E. Peet, Lewis In- 
stitute, Chicago; Miss Julia Clifford, 
Minneapolis; F. Hodge, Clark 
University; James F. Chamberlain, 
Los Angeles; George A. Merrill, San 
Francisco; L. E. Wolfe, San An- 
tonio; Charles E. Perry, Milwaukee; 
Robert S. Roeschlaub, Denver; 
W. Mark, San Francisco; Allan R. 
Foote, Columbus; Albert J. Roberts, 
Helena; Miss Edith Tobitt, Omaha; 
John G. Thompson, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; Francis G. Blair, state 
superintendent of public _ instruc- 
tion, Illinois; J. A. Whiteford, St. 
Joseph; Charles E. Chadsey, Denver; 
Carroll Pearse, Milwaukee; 
Sybrant Wesselius, Grand, Rapids, 
Mich.; A. O. Neal, Franklin, Ind.; J. 
M. McCallie, Trenton; Miss Carrie 
B. Levy, Milwaukee; L. E. Milligan, 
Boulder, Mont.; Edward M. Van 
Cleve, Columbus, O.; Mrs. Ida Hood 
Clark, Milwaukee; James H. Baker, 
University of Colorado; Charles 
Bartlett Dyke, Boulder, Colo.; Z. X. 
Snyder, Greeley; Silvanus L. Heeter, 
St. Paul; John Herbert Phillips, Bir- 
mingham; John D. Benedict, Musko- 
gee, Okla.; S. A. Knapp, Washing- 
ton; E. E. Balcomb, Stillwater, 
Okla.; Dick J. Crosby, Washington; 
Josiah Main, University of Ten- 
nessee; Riley O. Johnson, Chico, 
Cal.: Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, Fort 
Collins, Colo.; Mrs. Sarah S. Platt 
Decker, Denver; Mrs. Frank White, 
Valley City, N. Dak.; Joseph A. 
Bache, Chicago; Charles O. Merica, 
University of Wyoming; Miss 
Eleanor McMain, New Orleans; Mrs. 
Fred Phifer, Wheatland, Wyo.; Miss 
Ella Rothe, Cincinnati; Mrs. Henry 
J. Hersey, Denver. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Professor Charles B. Richards, for 
the past twenty-five years head of the 
mechanical engineering department in 
the Sheffield Scientific school at New 
Haven, has signified his intention of 
resigning, the resignation to take ef- 
fect next June. He was one. of the 
founders of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in 1881, and 
was commissioner to the Paris expo- 
sition of 1889 in charge of reports on 
all mechanical exhibits. While not 
yet thirty years old, and working as 


a consulting engineer in New York, 
he invented the improved steam en- 
gine indicator, and for this invention 
received the decoration of the Legion 
of Honor of Franee. He came to 
Yale in 1884. 


The election of Professor George 
Albert Coe of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill., to the Skinner 
and McAlpin professorship of practi- 
cal theology in the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary is announced.. Profes- 
sor Coe is a graduate of Rochester 
University and of the Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theslogy, which latter 
institution granted him the degree of 
Ph. D. in 1891. 


The strike of students at Ruskin 
College at Oxford, Eng., on account 
of the dismissal of Dennis Hird, the 
principal of the institution, has ended. 
The executive committee of the insti- 
tution, which was founded in 1899 to 
provide workingmen with facilities 
for the study of social and economic 
subjects, issued an ultimatum re- 
cently that the college would be 
closed for a fortnight. The students 
decided to accept the situation and 
acquiesce in the dismissal of Hird. 
The college resumed its normal 
course after Easter. 


At Colby College, Waterville, Me., 
during this term a course will be 


C. given in school superintendence. 


This will be a part of the course on 
education which the seniors have 
been taking up during the year, and 
will be given one hour each week. 
The course will be in charge of Denis 
E. Bowman, a graduate of the col- 
lege and a man who has had years 
of experience at superintending of 
schools. He will therefore bring to 
the students a practical knowledge 
of his subject as well as the theory 
which they will take up. This 
course is to help those who are going 
to teach or have charge of schools, 
and will undoubtedly be of great 
service to them. 


The summer school of New York 
University announces that courses 
will be given by nine heads of de- 


partments. Appointments from other . 


institutions include Professor 
Charles William Kent of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, who will give 
courses on southern literature, Ten- 
nyson, British essayists; Schuyler 
Colfax Davison of the University of 
Indiana, who will teach mathematics; 
A. Geyot Cameron, formerly of 
Princeton, who will have French 
courses. Arrangements made last 
year with the Institute of Musical 
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SUMMER SGHO 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TERM: July 6th te August 17th 
Special courses for Elementary School 
Teachers and Superviso:s; School of 
Observation; Psychological Clinic; 
Botanical Gardens; Chemical, Physi- 

cal and Biological Laboratories. 
Undergraduate and Graduate courses 
in the usual subjects, including 
Music, Economics and Commercial 
Geography. 
For Information and Circular, address - 


A. DUNCAN YOCUM 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
Box 9, College Hall, University of 
Penosylvania 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AGRICULTURE horticulture, garden- 
ing, school gar ening. 
nature study, natural science, rural affairs, 
outdoor life and recreation,—these are the 
features of our summer school. Excellent 
corps of teachers, unsurpassed surroundings, 
special equipment, very low expenses. 


Massachusetts Agricultural College, 


Amherst, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 
SUMMER TERM 
Six weeks beginning June 28, 1909 
including board and tuition, 
Credit toward ad given for all work of 
college grade. Special courses for Superin- 
tendents. 
Delightful summer climate. 
For circulars, address 
JAMES S. STEVENS, Dean, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine, 


Normal College of the North Ameri- 
can Gymnastic Union. 
415-419 E, Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Two-year and four-year courses leading to 
academic title and degree, open to high 
school graduates, 

Competent teachers of physical training 
recommended by Physical Training Teach- 
ers’ Bureau of the N. A. G. U., 415-419 E. 
Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. Registra- 
tion restricted to graduates of Normal Col- 
lege (1868-1909). 


I wish to sub-let my furnished suite*or 2 
rooms with bath and kitchenette at Mariboro 
and Clarendon Sts . Boston. from June 
Sept. 15, 1909. $30.00 per month. Address, 

SAMUEL E. GIDEON, 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 


Art will be continued this year, by 
which courses will be given in public 
school music, under the direction of 
Professor Thomas Tapper. The 
course has been expanded, and will 
be given during the entire six weeks. 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ 
BOSTON 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies ®°ST’ 


ow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. ray hy 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bldg. 
as 1505 Pena. Ave. Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. Berkeley, Cal. 2142 Shattuck Ave. 
203 Michigan Avenue. Spokane, Wagh., 618 Peyton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Dougles Bldg. 


FISHERS AGENCY 


SEND FOR MANUAL» 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


James F. McCullough Teachers’Agency Réliway. 
xno ISTERATION fee to pay until position issecured. Write us. CHICAGO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachérs for desirablepositions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, High Schools, Norma! Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. FRED DICK, Ex-State Manager, 236-237 

, Denver, Colo. Eastern office: 101 Market , Harrisburg, Pa. Southern office : 


nie Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 
TCAI F & GR Educational Bureau for School Commit- 
ME tees, Superintendents, and Teachers. 


WE MAKEA SPECIALTY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Rooms 521-522 Walker Building, 120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Tel. Oxford 2730 
R@BERT C. METCALF JOSEPH B&B. GROCE 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
lishman’s Home Maurier Harper & Bros., N.Y. $1.25 
The Hand-Made Bacheller “ “ “ 1.50 
Harper’s Machinery Book for Boys... ......... Adams “ +“ “ 1.25 
The Playground Of BUrope Stephen G.P.Putnam’sSons, ‘50 
A Little Maryland “ “ 175 
The Psychology of Thinking........ Miller The Macmillan Co., ‘ 1.25 
A Life of Will “ “ 2°25 
A Pluralistic Universe James Longmans, Green & Co., 1.50 
Paychological Interpretations of Society..... . Davis + 
History of Common School Education: An 

Outline Sketch .... Anderson Henry Holt & Co., “ BEN! 

The Builders of Spain.........- ----- aldibeecee Perkins “ +“ “ 
Merely Players: Stories of Stage Life.......... Tracy The Century Co., “ 1.50 
Hearts Are Otis McBride 
Christianity and the Religions ........ E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 
Our Mace Lincoln Appleton & Co., “ 1.50 
The Wings of the Dove: 2 vols.... --.. James Scribner, “ Pen 
Turkey in Revolution..... ......--- Buxton “ 2.50 
The Panama Canal and Its Makers.............. Cornish Little, Brown & Co., Boston 1.50 
The Rule of Three: A Story of Pike's Peak..... Estabrook Small, Maynard & Co., 1.25 


HOOL, BRIDGEWATER 
STATE NORMAL sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A. C. BoyDEN, A. M. 


-many collegiate institutions in the 
Southern states as in the Middle and 
New England states combined, about 
twice as many teachers, and nearly 
twice as many students. Of public 
schools, New England had 15,738; the 
Middle states, 23,999; the Southern 
states, 18,020. Of academies and 
other schools, New England had 878; 
the Middle states, 1,688; the South- 
ern states, 2,445. Virginia had more 

— | public libraries than any other state 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts | in the union, but not more volumes. 
Fical and technical training of teachersof | New York had 115,900 illiterate 
é@ commercial branches. For catalogue | whites over twenty years of age, and 

Virginia, 74,000.—Baltimore Sun. 


address J. ASBURY PITMAN, Principal. 
The following new appointments 
have been confirmed by the govern- 


FircoHBURG, MaAss. 


Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal 


RMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM 
only. Especial at- 
tention is called to the new course of House- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 


Warirremore, Principal. 


The department of manual arts, un- 
der the direction of Dr. James P. 


Haney, will also continue through 
the six weeks. A course in the prac- 
tice of design will be given, also 
courses for school teachers in jew- 
elry-making, bookbinding, shop work, 
and mechanical drawing. Miss Bing- 
ham will continue her course in con- 
structive work for elementary 


schools, and in object drawing. New 
courses in industrial education will 
be offered by Dr. Albert A. Snowden 
of the school of pedagogy. 

In 1860 there were three times as 


ing boards of Harvard University: 
Charles Wilson Killam as assistant 
professor of architectural construc- 
tion for five years, from September 
1, 1909, and Lincoln’ Frederick 
Schaub as assistant professor of com- 
mercial law for five years from Sep- 
tember 7, 1909. Professor Schaub 
was graduated from Charles City 
College in 1901; he received the de- 
gree of A. M. at the University of 
Towa in 1903. Since his graduation 
from the Harvard law school, in 1906, 
he has been teaching there, and last 


year was appointed as secretary of 
the new graduate school of business 
administration, which position he 
will continue to fill. 


An archaeological collection has re- 
cently been installed in the museum 
at Vanderbilt University as the gift 
of General Gates P. Thruston. The 
relics include specimens from Ten- 
nessee, Missouri, Arkansas, and other 
southern states and Indian relics 
from Peru. A number of specimens 
were taken from mounds near Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and show such skill as 
to point to some higher civilization 
than that of the Indians who dwelt 
there in historic times. The Peru- 
vian relics show so close a resem- 
blance to these remains that the 
theory of kinship between the mak- 
ers of this pottery and the people of 
Peru has been advanced. In addi- 
tion to the Indian relics, there are 
many minerals, gems, and semi- 
precious stones. 


a 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
(Continued from page 525.) 


stantinople and instigated the massa- 
cres in Asiatic Turkey. But few im- 
partial observers will be inclined pre- 
cipitately to condemn the summary 
execution of 250 leaders in the mutiny, 
after court-martial. The hands of the 
men who were executed were stained 
with blood; and at least they were 
tried before they were killed, which 
was a grace denied to their victims. 
The new government has appointed a 
commission to investigate the massa- 
cres at Adana and elsewhere, and it 
makes no secret of its intention to 
execute the ringleaders in those hof- 
rors. Meanwhile there has been a 
renewal of the outrages at Adana; 
but there is little doubt that these will 
be speedily checked and summarily 
punished. It is impossible that order 
should be restored everywhere at 
once, It is a difficult piece of work 
whic hthe Young Turks have under- 
taken, but they will accomplish it in 
time. 

A STAGGERING BUDGET. 

Thanks chiefly to the expenditures 
for naval construction and the heavy 
cost of the new system of old-age 
pensions, the British treasury would 
face a deficit of at least $80,000,000 the 
coming year, if no new sources of 
revenue were found. To meet this 
situation, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer David Lloyd George, has 
framed a budget which hits the prop- 
ertied classes so hard that they are 
fairly dazed by it. The budget pro- 
vides for large increases in the taxes 
on incomes and inheritances; it im- 
poses taxes on mining royalties, on 
stock exchange transactions, on un- 
developed land in cities, and on the 
unearned increment of property; it 
assesses a heavy tax on motor cars; 
and it increases materially the duty on 
whiskey and tobacco. The chan- 
cellor declined to increase the tax on 
tea or coffee, on the ground that 
these are beverages of the poor; but 
he has hit the rich, and hit them 
pretty hard. Moreover, he proposes 
new social reforms, which will be 
costly, such as state insurance against 
loss of employment, the reclamation 
of waste land, the establishment of 
employment offices, and the promo- 
tion of forestry. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 


When the Pianophiends was first 
produced at Keith’s theatre, this 
splendid act in which six pianos are 
on the stage, all played by experts, 
was regarded as one of the biggest 
novelties in vaudeville, but the entire 
act has been revised, especially-made 
costumes provided, and new selec- 
tions and dances arranged for a large 
company. This week, also, Valerie 
Bergere will put on for the first time 
in Boston a new play, called “The 
Morning After.” In this play Miss 
Bergere has the part of an actress. 
When the action of the piece opens 
she has just scored her first failure, 
whereupon she accepts an offer of 
marriage and agrees to retire from 
the stage, but her rival almost in- 
duces her to change her mind. There 
are a number of dramatic incidents 
which keep the audience at fever heat 
until the complications are worked 
out satisfactorily. The Jack Wilson 
trio of. comedians is one of the hits 
of this bill. A spectacular act will be 
that of the Pissiutis, who on a beau- 
tiful horse perform some amusing 
acrobatic stunts. The Hawaiian trio 
of singers will be another feature. 
Then there will be Work and Ower, 
the acrobats; George H. Wood; 
Frosini; and Selbini and Grovini. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the 
American Review of Reviews for 
May are two articles on the function 
of the church in healing physical dis- 
ease, one from the clergyman’s and 
the other from the physician’s view- 
point. by Rev. Lyman P. Powell and 
Dr. John C. Fisher, respectively; a 
frank and searching exposition of 
Japan’s financial condition and exi- 
gencies, by Adachi Kinnosuke; a 
chapter of the late Senator Allison’s 
recollections of public men for four 
decades past; a timely summary of 
the results of Antarctic exploration, 
including the “farthest south” accom- 
plished by Lieutenant Shackleton in 
January last, by Cyrus C. Adams; a 
statement by Dr. Ferdinand C. Igle- 
hart regarding the successive politi- 
cal defeats enceuntered by the Ameri- 
can saloon during the past twelve 
months; a record of the proceedings 
of the Pan-American scientific con- 
gress held last Christmas at Santiago 
de Chile, by Dt. L. S. Rowe. There 
are also brief critical sketches, with 
portraits, of Marion Crawford, the 
novelist, and Swinburne, the English 
poet, and the editorial department, 
“The Progress of the World,” con- 
tains a somewhat elaborate discussion 
of the issues involved in the tariff de- 
bate in Congress, together with its 
usual complete resume of the month’s 
happenings at home and abroad. 
There is a tabulated list of announce- 
ments of conventions, celebrations, 
and expositions for the coming six 
months. 


a 


THE “PIED PIPER.” 


A New York normal school exami- 
nation had among its questions, 
“What is the educational value of 
‘The Pied Piper of Hamelin?” A 
would-be teacher answered: “ “The 
Pied Piper’ teaches children to be 
kind to animals, especially rats.”— 
New York Times. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AVE YO positions on hand now? teachers sometimes inquire, doubtless having m 
H mind the advertisements of some agencies which announce, “We have on 
hana these vacancies to fill: 1 superintendent at $4,000, 3 college presidencies at $2,500," 
and so on down to ‘*5 district schools at $7.50 per week,”’ The question, like the advertise- 
ments,is absurd. We do not keep vacancies laid away in pigeon holes like Butterick’s dress 

atterns, awaiting a purchaser. There is not a day in the year we do not have applications 

or teachers, but these applications POSITION in, and long before an advertisement 
are attended to the day they come could be written and sent and printed 
the work of filling them has been done, so far as weare able to do it. fhe new agency thinks 
of positions it hears about as stock in hand and of positions it is asked to fill as money prac- 
tically in the safe. The experienced agency regards every new place as a call 
for careful search, often fruitless, always liable to failure from accident or 
whim, and at best only one of the helps to the school authorities in 
filling the place. Hence it smiles at these advertisements and ON HAND? 
at the teachers who inquire as if they were shopping, “Have you places 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 VENKS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ana Pamilies 


FORE! superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gevera- 
esses, for od, EOREIGN inetrection! recommends good schools to parents. Gal @ 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
EMBER V CANCIES The best positions in Colleges, State Norme! Schools 
SEPT A » Secondary Schools and Public Schools are ours to fill 
and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 
378 Wabash Ave., 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private schorls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 


PECI ALI STS with good general education wanted for ey peg: werk 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges im Pema- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some sp YY eys- 
tem of music and draw secure positions ern to $70 per month. or fetther 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1643 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
13-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtains g 
. Send for cireulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 


SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minme. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idake, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 


Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strect, Boston 


Jer Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 26 seyisten se. 


Recemmends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26 g1ammar. 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers eg 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Long distance Telephone. 


29-A Beacon St. . . -. Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


National Education Association 
Denver, Colorado 


The greatly reduced rates authorized by the various railroads for the meeting of the 
National Education Association, to be held at Denver, Colo, July 5 to 9, afford an exceptional 
opportunity for teachers, educators and others to make a holiday trip to the Rocky Moun- 
tains duriny the early summer at a minimum cost. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
- or Pueblo and return, on June 30, July 1, 2 and 3, at the following fares: New York, $60.00; 
Philadelphia, $57.40; Baltimore, $55.15; Washington, $55.15, and at proportionate rates from 
other points. 

These tickets will be good going either via Chicago or St. Louis over authorized routes, 
and will b> good for return passage through either Chicago or St. Louis, until September 1, 
inclusive. Liberal stop over privileges will be accorded to holders of these tickets. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad maintains an admirable schedule of trains between New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Chicago and St. Louis, which may be used 
to advantage in making the trip to and from Denver. 
Tickets, Pullman reservations and full information may be obtained from C. Studds, 
D. P. A., 263 Fifth Avenue, New York City; R. Macdonough, D. P. A., No. 5 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, Mass.; William Pedrick, Jr., D. P.. A., 1433 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 
Pa.; H. Hasson, Jr., D. P. A, Biltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md., or B. M. New- 
bold, D. P. A, Fifteenth and G Streets, Washington, D. C. 


WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY | | The European 


-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 
From a Massachusetts superintendent: Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
combining the pleasure of a summer out of 


doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


thank most our doors, among new scenes, with congenial 
ment of me thro outall our dea $ with each other. ee : 
with the pisce whith yousspared for me.” companions and the value of personal contact 
Froma Maineteacher: , with scholars in their special fields of study 
**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position and research. 


forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high EUROPE ' 


school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. - Poe ‘ 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.”* ° ° 

; returning in September, all at the cost of a 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

me for summer s vacation In America, and with 
us Miss e alrea as shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher ate returns in real information and Inspiration 
secon rade teacher. If you have some one that you can . 
aaaened with the same cendaane that you did Mise -_—_—, equal toa year in college. 
please put us in communication with them.” DR. 5 BE US 


From a Vermont teacher: 


“I have been very much pleased with the work of your ‘ 
pape J in keeping me well poses in regard to vacancies in Let us write you fully of our plans. 
8 


eee of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed: 
* Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 
Very truly yours.”’ 


Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 


_chaquests of school officials will receive Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 


WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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